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There’s something about We^uns that says something about you. 

Boss Weejun* moccasins ore a way of life. Live a little. Choice of styles ond colors for men q nd wo men at fine stores 
and college shops. G. H. Bass & Co., 148 Main St., Wilton. Maine 04294/' ' 



Teen-age driving 
accidents can be cut 
by millions 

There is a way to cut millions of teen-age driving 
accidents over the next few years. 

We think you should know about it. 

It's this— high school Driver Education 
courses, properly conducted and taken by 
all future young drivers. 

In fact, Congress has made Driver Education 
a primary part of its recommendation for 
saving lives on the highway. 

Allstate supports Driver Education with all its heart. 

Since 1952, we ve helped pay for the 
training of 12,000 teachers who've 
already taught 3 V 2 million students to drive. 

We ve helped develop special equipment 
just for these courses. 

And 13 years ago, backing up our beliefs, Allstate 
pioneered insurance discounts for Driver Education. 

If your high schools offer Driver Education, 
make sure your youngsters take the course. 

If your high schools do not give Driver 
Education, write to Safety Director, 

Allstate Insurance Companies, Box 367, 

Northbrook, III. 60062, for a free kit called 
How You Can Help Cut Teen-Age Auto Accidents. ' 

/lllstate 




Discover America on 


The Round Tire 



Because 

it rolls 

3,000 

more 

scenic 

miles! 


You can discover llie many wmiders 
of Ameru"! Jk-sI and with complelt- 
confidi-ncc on l)u* dcpendablf Atlas 
PIYCHON- The Hound Tire. 

You see, Tlie Hound 'I'ire is made 
in a mold that's jjrecisi(»n enKraved to 
within 3 1000 of an inch of jwifect 
round. Other molds can be out of 
round as much as 30 1000 of an incli. 

This nc*ar-|)erfe<-l roundness is just 
one of the many rea.sons why an Atlas 
PLYCHON Tire rolls more smoothly, 


wears more evenly. 

FOUR ACTUAL PLIES.'I'he Hound Tire 
lias 4-ply construction for greater 
strength plus many other marks of 
quality— a unique tread design which 
I)uts more rubber on the road — longer- 
wearing tough rubber comjiounds. 
These are just a few of the many ex- 
amplesof the core that goes into build- 
ing The Round Tire, 

SAFETY TESTED. You’ll be glad to 
know The Itoiind Tire is also safety 


tested in 54 different ways. In addi- 
tion, complete sets of tires from var- 
ious manufacturers’ production for 
’67 cars were promptly road le.stetl 
under identical conditions by an in- 
dependent test fleet. 

These tests showed you <’an expect 
3,000 more miles from The Hound 
Tire than from tires that come on 
most new (-ars. 

Why not get yonr extra miles with 
'I’he Hound Tire! 


ATLAS PLYCRON 


Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 
Atlas Tires • Batteries • Accessories 
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Sporis Illistmauu li published 
wnkly, escepi oik issue a( year 
end. by Time Inc.. -'40 N. Michi- 
gan Avc., Chicago, III. 6061 1 : prin- 
cipal office Ruckcrcllcrt'enier. New 
York. N.Y. 10020; James A. Unen. 
President: O W Brumbaugh. 
Treasurer: Bernard Barnes. Secre- 
tary. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Authorired as 
sccnn<]<lass null hy ihe Post Office 
DepartciKnl. Oiiavka. Canada and 
for payment of postage in cash. 
Continental C.S subscriptions Sti 
a year; Alaska. Canada. Ilawaii, 
Puerto Rko. Virgin Islands $10 a 
year, miliury personnel anywhere 
in Ihe world $6 a sear; all others 
$14 a year 
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Next week 

BOSTON S HEROES, old dnit 
new. ore spoilighicd. Ted Wil- 
liams fishes and talks haschall 
wiih John Underwood. Mark 
Mulvo) visiis ( url Yasir/cm- 
ski and Ihe amazing Kcd .Sox 

EXPO 67 plays host \o the best 
ITiropean track and licld team 
U> tompcie on ihcsc shores. 
John Underwood reporis on 
the siar-lillcd meet with the 
scry bcsi from the Americas, 

A SUMMER DA V in the 
0/urks finds two boys fishing, 
Itslening to c)uail, taking time 
out U) swim and jusi lu/ing 
about, to evoke a scene ages 
removed from fhe adull world. 




LETTER EROM 


Outdoor enthusiasts say you are liable 
to meet Sierra Club members any- 
where, if the country is wild enough. 
The Sierra Club is one of the oldest and 
largest American conservation socie- 
ties. and its 54.000 members, in addi- 
tion to protesting the building of dams 
that threaten wilderness areas, can gen- 
erally be found backpacking, canoeing 
or otherwise exploring uninhabited 
parts of the continent. You encounter 
them trudging along the Appalachian 
Trail or portaging around falls in the 
Ouctico-Superior Wilderness. If you 
happen to he in the Brooks Range in 
Alaska this summer, one of the wildest 
regions on earth, you can take it for 
granted that people you meet there 
if you meet anyone will be members. 

It may be a little surprising to find 
the Sierra Club in the Reception Center 
of the Time and Life Building in New’ 
York as well. But it is there for (his 
month, or at least its work is there, 
graphically presented in an exhibition. 
Afucricu'f Gretil H’'il<teriie.s.s: A fieri- 



CPITOO-IN-CHIC* DONOVAN WITH BNOWiR 


nine lo preserve, jointly sponsored by 
the Sierra Club and Time Inc. The 
exhibition consists of photographs, 
slides, maps, displays and a film, all of 
which concentrate on wilderness won- 
derlands which have somehow been 
preserved in our industrialized society. 

One panel of photographs deals w ith 
the redwood forests of California. The 
Sierra Club has been lighting for their 
survival since it was organized by John 
Muir in 1892. Much of the exhibition 
is focused on the Grand Canyon, with 
photographs of rapids s<i violent they 
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seem to be exploding. All such displays 
will attract people with some prior 
interest in conservation. But the center- 
piece of the exhibition is for everyone. 
This is a film by Martin Litton showing 
a Sierra Club boat trip down the Colo- 
rado, with the little double-ended row- 
boats careening dow n the rapids, inches 
away from rock walls and going up, 
over and through the immense stand- 
ing waves. 

What the exhibition of the Sierra 
Club and Time Inc. principally com- 
municates is a sense of the treasure that 
the United States still possesses in its 
remaining w ilderness. The Sierra Club 
holds that its primary task is to show 
people the nature of wilderness won- 
ders that may be threatened in the 
future. "The Sierra Club." says its 
director. David Brower, "has no belter 
purpose than lo let people know in 
time." 

A lot of people, even those deeply 
involved in the conservation move- 
ment. di.sagree with the club's inflex- 
ible opposition lo any and all modifica- 
tions of the country's publicly-owned 
wild lands. But there can be little oppo- 
sition lo its work in dramatizing their 
scenic beauty. This issue of Si»oris 
Iliajsiraied marks the I3ih anniver- 
.sary of this magazine. Wc carried a 
conservation story (on beavers) in No. 
I. Vol. I. and we have a different kind 
of conservation story (on oysters) in 
this current issue. We have published 
many others between these dates, not 
only news reports on specific measures, 
such as the Wilderness Bill, but evo- 
cations in words and pictures- of 
the reality of the forest, mountain, sea 
and desert world. No way has been 
found for Congress, at least up to 
now. to legislate human emotions or 
to order people to love the country. 
But a knowledge of the grandeur of 
the American wilderness certainly 
contributes to that desirable fervor— 
as well as to superlative vacations. 
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Vaseline 


What kind 
of man uses 
Vaseline HalrTanic? 


nntViir 


They come to a stop. Together. Some men are always in control. 


. -'-a 


The man who knows how to take care of himself 
uses Vaseline Hair Tonic. 


Brings out the male in 
your hair. ..naturally. 






Now find the man who sold you the insurance 


If you bought your insurance through an indepen- 
dent agent, you can be confident he'll be ready to 
help the moment he hears from you. He owes alle- 
giance to no one company. He’s built his business 
serving policyholders.Whenyou have a claim, he cuts 


National Association of 



through red tape, sees you get fast, fair payment. 

How can you be sure about your insurance man? 
An independent insurance agent displays this 
symbol. Look for it when you need protection for 
your home, your car, or your business. 


Insurance Agents, Inc. 


SCORECARD 


COLLECTIVE TROUBLE 

Professional football clubs arc increas- 
ingly apprehensive about the effects of 
player-agent negotiations and collective 
bargaining- One lest case, of sorts, has 
failed. Five Cleveland players—John 
Wooten. Leroy Kelly. John Broun. 
Mike Howell and Sidney Williams an- 
nounced two weeks ago through a law- 
yer that they were being treated as peons 
and would boycott the club until it met 
their demands. Former Cleveland Full- 
back Jimmy Brown, who supported the 
joint bargaining, said the athletes were 
only "exercising their right to protest a 
get-strong policy, which owners have 
adopted since the merger of the AFL 
and NFl.. When the merger was passed 
players no longer held a fair bargaining 
position." After holding out for a week 

through which Cleveland Owner Art 
Modcll held out just as strongly for 
his right to bargain w ith each man indi- 
V idually - - the players gave up their group 
action. 

But the club owners, far from feeling 
the crisis has passed, believe it may. in 
fact, just be beginning. "We haven't 
been faced with any serious holdouts 
this season." said Kansas City General 
Manager Jack Steadman, "but maybe 
our turn is coming. W'e seem to be head- 
ed for a ruinous situation." In Atlanta, 
the Falcons' general manager. Frank 
Wall, declared. "Players are only hurting 
themselves by going into negotiations 
through an agent or third party," In Los 
Angeles, Elroy Hirsch said. "If such 
stands continue, they could be the dow n- 
fal! of professional football." 

These are the expectable altitudes of 
managements faced with the threat of 
any kind of unionism, but far more to 
the point were the views of Dallas Gen- 
eral Manager Tex Schramm: "The un- 
ionism approach is certainly evident. 1 
think this would be very bad for the 
players and I would resist it, but only 
from their standpoint- For management, 
there would, in fact, be great advan- 
tages. Wherever you run into a union 


problem, you will find it is not going to 
bcneftl the outstanding performers. In 
our business the outstanding athlete is 
the one who will win for you and the 
one who attracts people. The ultimate 
in unionism is that the minimum be- 
comes the maximum, and in that con- 
text. unionism w ill penalize the outstand- 
ing players in the league." 

Last week a labor lawyer of some re- 
pute made a tough assessment of the 
Cleveland situation. He said groups like 
the one that faced Modell would always 
be unsuccessful, because, at heart, the 
athletes wanted to play football and 
had to. "What are they going to do if 
they don't sign?" he asked. "Wait on 
tables?" 

He was oversimplifying the situation, 
and so was Schramm, There arc tough 
limes ahead. 

BRUTAL BUSINESS 

Three weeks after British Cyclist Tom- 
my Simpson collapsed and died while 
competing in the Tour de France. 
French authorities released their findings 
on the cau.se of his death. The immedi- 
ate cause was heart failure, but a con- 
tributing factor was dope. 

"Cyclists have been taking dope for 
50 years." five-lime Tour de France 
Winner Jacques Anquctil says. "I take 
dope. So do all leading bicycle riders. 
TTtosc who say they don’t arc liars. Ob- 
viously, we could do without dope in a 
race, but then wc would pedal by at 
15 mph {instead of around 25 mph]. It 
wouldn't look like much of anything. 
Since wc arc constantly asked to go 
faster and to make an even greater ef- 
fort, wc are obliged to take stimulants. 
People ask loo much of us." 

Among those interested in high-qual- 
ity performances are the companies who 
hire leading cyclists to advertise their 
wares. Tommy Simpson made SlOO.tXK) 
a year, most of it from Peugeot, the 
French auto manufacturer, and BP. the 
British petroleum firm. When he died, 
he was wearing trunks embroidered 


with the name of Peugeot, and on the 
shoulders of his jersey were the initials 
BP, Ironically, this year. Tour officials 
had tried to put an end to the huckster 
frenzy that ha.s pervaded the 22-day, 
2.990-milc race in the past. They insist- 
ed that cyclists compete on national 
teams and tried, unsuccessfully, to ban 
the advertisements for ball-pi'int pens, 
refrigerators, aperitifs and other prod- 
ucts cyclists normally wear on their jer- 
seys. Bui sponsors successfully protest- 
ed that the Tour was their premier 
showcase. When r/rr EnmomiM rcpHirl- 
ed on Simpson’s death it headlined its 
article; DtAtH m a saivsmaV? 

There is nothing wrong with com- 
mercial affiliations in sport, and noth- 
ing surprising about athletes driving 
themselves to their utmost to become 
SlOO.OOO-a-year heri»cs. But no sport 
can tolerate its participants taking dope 
to improve their performances. It is 
easy enough to stop. Bui Anquctil is 
right, The authorities just don't want 
to stop it. 

HACKERS 

Four young golfers teed off on the 2nd 
hole at Shawnee Country Club in To- 
peka, Kans. last week, and when they 
had sunk their putts, they figured the 
best score in the foursome was a 112 by 
Jim McClure. Stan Zimmerman took 
114 strokes, his brother Steve 116 and 



Tom Perry 127. Far from being crest- 
fallen, they were elated. They had played 
an 1 1-milc hole, from the tec at Shaw- 
nee. through downtown Topeka, across 
another golf course and through a mile 
of corn and wheat fields before finally 
holing out on the 13th green of the city's 
municipal course. They lost 25 golf balls 

coniimifti 
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8CORCCARO eonrimitti 


ThU SI 


u by ihs Pmpscruj 


600,000 Shares 

IVUmti 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

J $U«llSU*> M llM tCHCO l«UOHT, INC 


and hit three houses and two automo- 
biles. but caused no serious damage. The 
best shot was a 500->ard putt made by 
Stan Zimnterman— who stroked it care- 
fully down a hill on Golf Park Boule- 
vard. The photographer assigned by the 
Topeka State Journal to go the full dis- 
tance with the golfers was ideally suited 
for an I I-mile jaunt. He was Jim Ryun. 


Common Stock 

(»o»or«j v.iu.1 

Price $30 per Share 


Capm ai th< Prattniui iiws hr nhijinrj 4n M thr •nKraiVn^- 


Lehman Brothers 

Blylh & Co.. Inc. Drcxel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon. Union Securities & Co. 
Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sacks & Co. Hallgarlen & Co. 

Lazard Freres & Co. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 

Bache & Co. Bear, Steams & Co. Paribas Corporation 



WINTHROP 

DIVISION OF I N TE R N ATI □ N AU SHOE COMPANY • SAINT LOUIS. MISSOURI 


MAKE WAVES 

The big reason the surling boom isn't 
bigger is that there are loo many spots 
where the surfs no good -like Lincoln, 
Neb. Or Nishitama. Japan, which is up 
in the hills .^0 miles west of Tokyo. Ni- 
shitama wa.s no good, that is. until )a.st 
month, when Suminerland. the world's 
first indoor surfing pool, opened. 

I'hc pool is 209 feet long. 82 feet wide 
and is covered by an 85.2-foot-high plas- 
tic dome. I'he wavemaking gizmo is in 
a tank ctmnected to the pool and con- 
sists of two floats that go up and down 
every three seconds and exert a pressure 
of about HK) tons. When the surf is up at 
Nishitama four-and-a-half footers have 
been reported. 

So arc Japan's IO,0(X) surfers stoked? 
"For the true surling satisfaction," said 
one last week, "the pool is too small, the 
wavelength too short and the waves 
too low." 

Ah. so. but Summcrland President 
Takehiro Fujinioto never counted on 
making a yen off surfers. The pool is 
only 4 feet 10 inches deep at its deepest 
(or. rather, least shallow) point, so it i.s 
ideal for children. Indeed, last week 
Summcrland was literally jumping with 
kids (at 8.1c a head) who couldn't care 
lc.ss about riding a wave. All they wanted 
was to get knocked down by one. 

GUILT BY ASSOCIATION 

Jockey Waller Blum, the leading rider in 
the country in 1963 and 1964, is current- 
ly serving a 35-day suspension "for con- 
duct detrimental to the best interests of 
the public and racing." The ruling, 
which was made by the stewards at Hol- 
lywood Park last month, said Blum "as- 
sociated with undesirable persons and 
made false statements to the board of 
stewards." 

I ranscripis of the jockey's testimony 
before the stewards are now available, 
and they reveal that Blum was seen in 
the company of: 

• Mario Gentile, a master of ceremonies 
at Baltimore strip joints, who has been 
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arrested and convicted three times for 
the possession of narcotics, was sen- 
tenced to years in the Federal peni- 
tentiary and is barred from racetracks. 

• Tony Amcrino, alias Tony Dale, alias 
Tony Keno. alias Tony Merino, a night- 
club entertainer, onetime associate of 
Mickey Cohen and a convicted tout 
(he was once picked up posing as the 
brother of Jockey Jtx: Culmonc). 

• Adam Bagdasian. alias Louis Peters, 
an Hdgewaier. .Md. restaurant owner 
who is a convicted con man and tout, 
Bagdasian sersed one year in Federal 
prison and is waiting to be sentenced 
in a Baltimore Federal court on an in- 
come tax evasion conviction. He failed 
to declare S15.000 he had made from 
two individuals in a phony horse-race 
investment scheme. During his trial in 
June. Bagdasian’s lawyer described him 
as "a self-employed tout" and as a man 
"who made his living selling tips on the 
track." 

Of these acquaintances Blum says, 
"They just seemed like typical racetrack 
guys. They hWed to have a good time, 
and they liked to bet on horses. Sure. 1 
told them I liked certain horses I was 
riding- just as every jock tells his friends 
if they ask him. But they never suggest- 
ed that I do anything wrong. If they had, 
I would have run from them. I never 
knew these men were undesirables. If 
the stewards knew they had records, why 
didn’t they call me aside and tell me?" 

Though his judgment in selecting 
friends is debatable. Blum may well be 
innocent of any actual wrongdoing. The 
Hollywood Park stewards went to con- 
siderable lengths to point out that his 
riding performances were not at all 
saspect. only his associates. And the 
penalty he received is harsh: he says 
it may cost him SlOO.OOO in riding fees. 
But it is severe measures like this that 
insure the integrity of racing and the 
success of the sport. 

PAPER LIONS 

Whatever it proved perhaps only that 
the worst team in the AFL is better than 
the worst team in the NIT. — an AFL 
club drew blot'Kl last week. In the first 
exhibition game between members of the 
rival leagues, the Denver Broncos upset 
the Detroit Lions 13-7. NFL partisans 
may fall back on the dusty excuse that 
an exhibition is an exhibition is an ex- 
hibition. but the lime for such excuses 
may be running out. Admittedly, the 

conil/iued 
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$2 against your life... 


it’s a mighty poor bet 


Squeeze a few extra miles out of a bald tire 
and you save at most S2. For this kind of 
money the risk of a worn-out tire-caused 
wreck just isn't worth it. Get rid of those 
bald booby traps. See your Dayton dealer 
for long mileage, high safety Dayton 
Thorobreds, There isn't a line of tires today 
engineered and built with greater skill or 
that offers a better value, tire for tire. If you 
have to gamble, head for Vegas, But don't 
do it on the highway getting there. 



Dayton Thorofared Tires 

THg DAYTON TIRE 4 RUBBER COMPANY. DAYTON, OHIO 45401 


SCORECARD continued 



After a couple of hours in your shoes your 
feet can feel like they’re trapped in steaming 
kettles. They feel hot and itchy. 

And hot. itchy, moist feet can be Step 1 on 
the way to the painful cracking, peeling and 
blisters of Athlete’s Foot. 

That's because the Athlete's Foot fungus 
thrives in warm, moist, dark places- 
like your shoes. 

That's why you need Desenex. The cooling, 
soothing spray-on powder recommended and 
prescribed by doctors. Desenex kills Athlete's 
Foot fungi, In fact, it’s so effective it’s 
guaranteed to work or your money back. 

Next time your shoes feel like steaming 
kettles, cool your feet with Desenex. 




Pe^lormance 

Rated 


Use Desenex daily and you may never suffer from itchy, burning feet ogoin. 


Lions did not enter tlie game figuring it 
to be more than a workout. Detroit 
newspapers spoke of the team’s “soft” 
eshihition schedule (three At-t. teams), 
and the team and e\en the coaching 
slafT was grandly overconfident. ( n the 
bus to the I niversity of Denver stadi- 
um. the 1 ions were girl-watching and 
ihr<iwing their hotel keys out the win- 
dows to be returned by other parlies. 
Hut there was less levity once the action 
turned to football. .At one point m the 
game. Wayne Walker threw the hall at 
an ollicial after his failure to cull a pen- 
alty. Ale\ Karras was ejected in the sec- 
ond quarter after lie kicked Cookie Ciil- 
chrisi following a running play. 

At ay be we had the idea we were play- 
ing rinky dinks." said William < lay 
I ord. the owner of the I ions. ‘At ay be it 
was good for us." Denver's new coach. 
1 oil Sabun. simply said ii wasaifhonor" 
to defeat an Nl I team "I only hope we 
don't gel loo inllaled." C onsidcring the 
Hioneos' 4-111 won-lost lesord in the 
.•\l 1 last season, lliis dinrs not seem an 
irnnunenr danger. 

It IS rather obvious that the Lions 
were the inllaled ones. .At last, the Nf L 
imist wake up to the fact that the Af 1. 
teams have not only come to stay, they 
liavc come to play. 

GAMY SUBJECT 

Ihe L niversity of Minnesota has just 
completed a seven-year survey on the 
mating habits of wild ducks. Among 
other things, the university's Kinsey re- 
port reveals that shovelcrsand teal have 
homosevual tendencies and mallards arc 
the most passionate ofdueks. the female 
often, quite literally, dying of love. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ron 1 aird. LLS. race walker after he 
went olT course in tlie i’an-Amcrican 
Ciames' 20.(KK)-melcr walk: "I knew 
something was wrong when I came to a 
locked gale." 

• Marianne Moore, renowned piKt and 
baseball fan: ' The Aankces arc having 
an otf season, but their timber is there 
As The liiision Iroiwiiipt said of the 
Harvard crew. W in or lose, their speed 
IS marvelous'." 

• John (irillin. Denver defensive back, 

referring to the competition for starling 
jobs; ou sure don't sec many guvs in 
the training room this year, A ou 
wouldn't catch me in there unless a bone 
was sticking out." end 
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25^ is a lot for a blade, 
but this is a lot of blade. 




When it comes to shaving, my face comes first. You see. I've got problems. 
Lots of beard, sensitive skin. So I need a shave that makes my beard surrender without 
messing me up. Eversharp has the answer. New chrome stainless steel with a special 
convex edge and Miron'coating. They're new from Schick Science. Give your lace a rest. 

Pamper yourself 


4 fora dollar. 


I.H ■< prove U: avy a pack of Everaharp doublaeOQO or Inieclor PMaa ft artwva tho pack of blados and aand aniira card, along mtb |«vr name and addrau 10 Evorsnarp.Inc. 
P.O Boa SO, Terminal Annex. Loa Angelos. California 900Sf Wo k r«eA|«urdoller back by refurn mail. Limil: one 10 • family. or«e loan eddress Oflo' eipiresOoc 31.1967. 


Sports Illustrated 

AUGUST 14, 1867 


THEN THERE WERE SIX 


The bouts were good and honest in Houston's Astrodome as Jimmy £llis and Thad Spencer became the first winners 
in the elimination tournament to pick a successor to a morose and fatalistic Muhammad AH by MARK KRAM 


T hf cars moved through town, the car 
lights from across the other lane 
passing over the fighter’s face. Quickly 
they reached the hospital. “Four or five 
Stitches, Jimmy." said Angelo Dundee, 
(nsidc, the doctor worked, his hands 
moving beautifully. Dundee watched. 
“You can't have a butcher." he whis- 
pered. “The stitching has to be delicate 
so the cut is tight. You got to watch some 
doctors. I can't take any chance.s with 
this guy now.” He nodded toward Jim- 
my Hllis, who was not a sparring partner 
anymore or just a fighter you never 
watched when he was taking five above 
the eye. Jimmy Fllis. who had just beaten 
Leotis Martin, was a property now. 

“He is the best banger around in the 
division," said Dundee. “He proved that 
today and he will prove it throughout 
the tournament. He and this tourna- 
ment can't miss." 

Maybe so. There certainly was no 
question that the first round of the WBA 
heavyweight championship elimination 
tournament held in the Houston Astro- 
dome last weekend did whack the roar 
out of its critics and out of all the pro- 
moting competitors who had tried to 
submerge the tournament with the in- 
nuendo. delicate conspiracy and evil arts 
that arc good business in boxing. 

Before the fights it seemed that the 
tournament, shrouded by the gigantic 
shadow of Muhammad Ali and the bril- 


liance of Joe Frazier, who refused to 
participate, was olT to a smashing failure. 
The mysterious uncertainty of the pack- 
agers. Sports Action Inc., the sleight- 
of-hand moves by Madison Square Gar- 
den. All's unsuccessful passport plea in 
Houston and the absence of Frazier — 
peripheral things all gave the promo- 
tion a massive inferiority complex. But 
the fighters, cruel, valorous, a blend of 
beauty and brutal awkwardness, res- 
cued the afternoon in Houston and the 
world of boxing from what was figured 
to be another era of greed. They made 
a start toward an interesting aftermath 
to the age of Ali, an age Ali dominated 
hy .sweeping exhibitions and ring ballets 
rather than by conventional fighting. 

Thirteen thousand nine hundred and 
forty-six people paid 592.560 to see the 
fighu- Ellis vs. Martin, F.rnic Terrell vs. 
Thad Spencer in an atmosphere that 
was as cozy as a group of people sit- 
ting in the middle of a frozen lake, (t 
was as if the fights had not been pro- 
duced by natural forces but by the great 
god. Judge Roy Hofhein/, who was the 
promoter and sort of distributor for 
the packagers and had decreed; “Let 
there be a fight.'' Fortunately, the fights 
were not as repelling. 

All four of the boxers, Ellis. Martin, 
Terrell and Spencer, came to Houston 
on the lam, looking for a slice of the 
moon. Ellis was trying to crack, out of 


a strange, engulfing area of boxing. He 
had been Ali's sparring partner for so 
long a time that he became a sort of ob- 
ject that you expected to find in a train- 
ing camp, like the light bag or a damp 
headgear. Martin, out of the violent, 
devouring pits of Philadelphia, had been 
ducked by everyone, including Frazier, 
who would not fight him with a shotgun. 
Spencer, with his bad feet, his lack of 
motivation, his tendency toward corpu- 
lence and his eager shuffle toward neon, 
sticky bars and sweet-scented foxes, was 
just ridiculous. Terrell? He had copped 
a plea against Ali. and he has always 
been poison at the gate. 

In terms of effort expended to sign 
each fighter, you can measure each one 
monetarily: they got Martin for 51.75, 
Terrell for $17.50. Ellis for 580.00 and 
Spencer for 5600. Willie Kelchum, Spen- 
cer's manager, wanted to be coaxed. All 
received $50,000 for their fights, except 
-Martin. He was offered $22,560. but he 
paid heavily for his end. His fight with 
Ellis, in the argot of the business, was 
life and death. Ellis did a vicious job, 
and few will forget the way Martin’s 
mouth looked as he lay in his dressing 
room. His eyes never moved from the 
ceiling, this anonymous kid who some- 
times seemed like a solemn friar reading 
from a breviary or at times like an Edgar 
Bergen dummy; he is, becauseof a speech 
impediment, quite withdrawn, eoniomed 


Early In tftair boul Jimmy EHis, who laarnad his fighting as Muhsmmad All's sparring mats, slams a hard right Into tha faca of Laotls Martin. 
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Nobody talked to him while he was there 
on the table. Finally his eyes looked 
around. He seemed like a frightened deer 
in the middle of a stream. The trainer 
ever> now and then moved the gau/e 
away from his battered lip. 

"Never.'* said Joe Polino. one of the 
master cut men in boxing, "never in my 
whole life have I seen a cut like this." 

"He's gonna need plastic surgery." 
someone said. "Forget stitches." 

"He never did a damn thing." roared 
Pinney Schaefer, his manager. He is 
called Pinney because he has a pinhead. 
"Didn't do one thing sve planned." 

The head on the table tried to turn, 
but only the eyes could make it in Pin- 
head's direction. 

"Wc couldn't do anything with him." 
screamed Pinhead. "He's got to have 
earplugs in there. Nothing. He don't 
think one cent's worth." 

The eyes turned back toward the ceil- 
ing. 

Martin was whipped early in this tight. 
He never really had a chance, or any- 
thing left after the first round, and he sur- 
vived as long as he did only because be 
has a soccer bail for a heart. Ellis wasted 
him with right hands in the first, and. 
had not Martin been hurt so badly, the 
heavy expenditure of energy might have 
been costly for Ellis. He was punched 
out in the second round, and Martin 
made a gallant recovery. But Martin's 
lip started to tear in the third, and blow 
after blow crashed into his face until the 
ninth round, when Ellis jabbed the cut 
and it opened frightfully. 

“He sure do have a hard head." said 
Ellis later. 

Martin also has a destructive pair of 
hands, but he never managed to make 
effective use of them. His plan was to 
stay on top of Ellis early in the fight, 
when Ellis has always been most dan- 
gerous. and then catch him in the late 
rounds. Martin knew that there was a 
serious question as to whether Ellis, 
whose early explosions seem to drain 
him, was more than a five-round fighter. 
The allegation may still have substance. 
Ellis has never really believed in himself, 
which is quite understandable in a per- 
son who has been carrying Ali's bag for 
too many years. 

"Yeah." said Angelo Dundee, Ellis’ 
and Ali's trainer {paf^e 64). "He was 


there. He could've been caught good any 
number of times, could’ve been in real 
trouble. He stopped moving, you know, 
side to side, but Jimmy's right hands 
beat Martin and he knew Marlin didn't 
have any thing left. Eilis'il be much bet- 
ter from now on. He's getting the con- 
fidence." 

"I'll be all right, I'm on my way." said 
Ellis, who seems surprised that people 
suddenly want to know the details of 
his life. "Now. when the day comes I 
fight Clay. I'm gonna go bing. bing. bing 
in that pretty face and say. 'Hey. boy. 
what’s my name'?' " 

Muhammad Ali was much more than 
a spectre in Houston. He was very real 
a few days before the fights when, in 
court, he was denied a request to travel 
abroad and was ordered to surrender, 
his passport. For the first time, it seems, 
he is resigned to going to jail and is 
exuding unfuked fatalism, try ing desper- 
ately to camouflage his morosencss with 
wild exuberance. 

"I can sec 'em at the gate now," he 
jokes. “This is the way it’s going to be." 
He then describes this scene: 

Tl' reporter: Ladies and gentlemen. 
Muhammad Ali is finally going to jail. 
Here he is now, coming through the 
gates. Ali. Ali. Ali. How do you feel 
about all this? 

Muhamnml {hip. deep, very niuxcidine 
voice): 1 is ready. 1 am strong. And I'll 
do this here time easy, and I'll be back 
to fight again. 

End of scene. Cut to five years later. 

Reporter: Ladies and gentlemen, here 
comes Ali. For five years he has been 
behind these here walls. Ali. will you 
fight again? 

Muhanimiid {soft, very feminine voice): 
1 don’t want to fight anybody, luv. 

"Seriously, though," said Ali. "rve 
been visiting a few prisons to get accus- 
tomed to them. They say you’re all right 
in them federal places. You can pay for 
your own food. You get TV, Only thing 
you don't get is your girl friends." 

"Well." said Dundee, "you better 
learn to do a lot of reading.” 

"I don't think I'll crack up." said Ali. 
"I really don't.” He paused for a long 
moment and then said, "I think I'll get 
married soon, and then retire. It'll be 
good for the tournament. With me 
around, nobody gonna take these guys 


seriously. If 1 retire, there'll be some 
significance.” Silence again. "You know 
I gotta go back to Chicago now. and I 
don’t care if that plane docs go down." 

Ali, before he left, picked Terrell to 
beat Spencer and win the tournament, 
but. like most fighters, he is not a good 
judge of talent or an accurate selector. 
Spencer looked better than Ellis in win- 
ning his fight. Terrell started quickly. 
His jab rammed into Spencer's face con- 
sistently and he succeeded in doing what 
he had planned, until Spencer broke him 
in half with body blows. He would take 
or pick off a coupk of Terrell's jabs and 
then slide under and rake the big guitar 
player over the body. Spencer sent Ter- 
rell to the ftoor in the second round with 
a short right hand, and Terrell hung on 
to Spencer’s foot as he sat on the (Imir. 

Despite the knockdown Terrell was 
leading slightly going into the eighth 
round, but Spencer, hammering at the 
body and coming out of a crouch with 
a right hand, won the Iasi five rounds. 
A pitiful, wheezing figure toward the 
end. Terrell fought a sloppy, stupid 
fight. He rabbit-punched, hit Spencer 
below the bell (he lost the lOih on twp 
blows to the groin) and inexplicably 
kept moving toward Spencer’s right 
hand. This, besides being risky, reduced 
the pciwcr of his biting jab. Spencer 
fought an extremely intelligent fight, 
motivated by an acute dislike for Terrell, 
who was unbearably patronizing toward 
the other fighters going into Saturday's 
showdown. 

"I'm tired of ham and eggs," said 
Spencer during a press conference before 
the fight. "I'm gonna have me some 
steak from now on." "Yeah," said Ter- 
rell. "he can have steak. He can come 
over to my house for it after he loses. 
Who IS Thad Spencer, anyway?" 

"Ha." said Spencer after the tight. 
"Who is Ernie Terrell? Where is Ernie 
Terrell now?" 

The answer to that was not diflicuU. 
He was out of the tournament, which, to 
be certain, is what was greatly desired. 
An unpopular fighter with the crowd, 
Terrell would have strangled any excite- 
ment the tournament hoped to produce. 
Now, thanks to three fighters who made 
tough, honest fights, the tournament 
and boxing itself have climbed a siz- 
able step up. ewo 


Th»d Spencer, who came on strong in the tale rounds to beat Erma Terrell by decision, raises a bred hand with aid of Manager Withe Ketchum. 
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NO PLACE FOR STARS 


by DAN JENKINS 
When two famous AII*Stars faced 
Green Bay, one. Bubba Smith 
(left), lived up to his clippings 
but Heisman Trophy winner Steve 
Spurrier (right) was downcast 

TO SHINE 


R vi'.irdlcss of what the C ollege All- 
Star Ciantc to be. it has become 
an exercise in pro football trivia. You 
do not try to block a monster like Bubba 
Smith, of course. You fool him. You 
worry a gtx)d but young pass defcn.se on 
ihc outside and beat it down the middle. 
And you take the Heisman Trophy ss in- 
ner with a grain of printer's ink. You do 
all of these things if you arc a Green 
Bay Packer and have to stroll through 
the annual contest once more. Last Fri- 
day in Chicago the Packers strolled. 27 0. 
and the score could have gone higher if 
the pros had wanted to get their uni- 
forms dirty. It is surely time for this an- 
nual non-football spectacle to be hung 
from the ceiling of the .Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

The funny thing about this years 
game was that the .Ml-Star coaches were 
supposed to be leveling in on it as never 
before. After the Packers buried the col- 
legians 38 0 last year there vs ere the usual 
outcries that the game had outlived its 


importance, that the pros were far too 
talented and sophisticated for any group 
of rookies in this day and age. So Coach 
Johnny Sauer decided that he would 
work harder than any All-Star leader 
ever had before to see if the notion 
could be disproved. 

For vseeks Sauer, who had been an as- 
sislani .All-Star couch under Otto Cira- 
ham. studied films of the Packers and of 
all sorts of college games. It was primari- 
ly his job not only to figure a way to 
attack the world champions, but to se- 
lect the prized rookies for the task. Once 
they were chosen, he would have three 
long weeks to shape them up m practice 
before the march into antiquated Sol- 
dier Field. 

.Sauer leaned toward si/c as he recruit- 
ed the stars, because there is a myth to- 
day that pro football players have to be 
as big as M ichigan State’s Bubba Smith, 
who is 6'7'' and weighs 297. Whether it 
was a mistake or not. Sauer took only 
two players from the Southeastern Con- 


ference and only one from the South- 
west. two of the toughest sectors in the 
land. "They're rough and quick but ukv 
little.'' he argued. A lot of notable col- 
legians were missing as Sauer loaded up 
his squad with players from the Big 
Ten. Notre Dame, the Fast and small 
colleges, One rugged lineman from the 
South reportedly w-as bypassed Iccausc 
word reached the coaches during the 
selection period that he had a playful 
habit of setting lire to cats. 

The .All-Stars had looked line in camp. 
They were indeed large and seemed espe- 
cially proficient on defense, where Smith 
was at left tackle. Michigan Slate's bril- 
liant tjeorge Webster was at left line- 
backer and Northwestern's Phil ( lark 
and Michigan'-s Richard Vt>lk were shin- 
ing in the secondary. 

The offense was less impressive. Al- 
though the collegians had an unusually 
gifted group of runners, such as UCLA's 
Mel Farr, Michigan State's C linton 
Jones. Syracuse's Floyd Little and Notre 
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Dame's Nick I'.ddy, they geared them- 
selves for a throwing game behind Kior- 
ida’s Steve Spurrier, the Mcisman win- 
ner. and Purdue's Bob Ciriese. There 
were moments in practice when Spurrier 
and Griese looked terrific, just as they 
had in college. But they also looked in- 
consislenl and incapable of taking 
charge of a team. As one scout ob- 
sersed, "Griese doesn’t throw long and 
Spurrier doesn’t throw short. .And you 
can't like the delivery of either one 
of them. ' 

Of the two. Spurrier looked like the 
better pro prospect because he was taller 
and could flip the long ones, but he has 
never learned to set himself up properly 
before throwing and docs not release the 
ball as quickly as he might. He pul on a 
woeful showing at the Coaches' All- 
America Ciame in Atlanta m early July, 
even though it was his pass that w<m for 
the tast over the West 12 9 in the final 
minutes. Up to that ptiint he had con- 
nected on only one of 12 losses, and 
even a few Southerners in the crowd 
had booed him. 

After the game in Atlanta, when a 
writer was congratulating him on pull- 
ing it out. Spurrier, who won a lot of 
games for I'lorida in the fourth quarter, 
said, "Well, that's how I usually do it 
— in the clutch.” 

The Heisman winner's attitude had 
slightly distressed some of the All-Star 
coaches in Chicago. "I don't really think 
he’s a prima donna, but every now and 
then you get that impression." said one, 

Steve himself said, "The Heisman 
does carry a lot of obligations- ban- 
quets and things like that. I’ve been 
busy. I know I've got a lot to learn to he 
a pro quarterback." The San Francisco 
49ers, who spent S250.0(X) for Spurrier, 
must know it better than anyone. 

The Heisman Trophy winner has rare- 
ly had a good evening against the pro- 
fessional champions in C hicago. so it 
was nothing new when Spurrier had one 
of the worst. He mis.scd the first six 
passes he tried, looking just as rusty as 
he had in Atlanta. A couple of them 
were only five-yarders aimed at men in 
the flat. He fumbled twice, and the 
Packers converted one of these mistakes 
into a field goal. By half time Spurrier 
had completed only one of his eight 
pas.scs, Cireen Bay held a comfortable 
20 0 lead, and it was obvious there 
would he no clutch finish for Spurrier, 
or any All-Star. 


Meanwhile Green Bay was Umking 
better than il had in any other All-Star 
Game under Coach Vince Lcmhardi. 
Working quite calmly against a defense 
that was indeed good, Bart Starr and his 
pals .sctired four of the first five times 
they got the ball. Starr did n<il even play 
in the second half. 

Quickly noting that the All-Stars' 
secondary was especially determined to 
guard against the sidelines and deep. 
Starr simply sent the likes of Max Mc- 
Gee and C arroll Dale weaving into the 
middle, and he hit them with ease. When 
the college boys tightened the middle, 
there were Packers like Boh l.ong open 
outside. Rookies can't cover veterans. 
It is that simple. 

Essentially, two players saved the All- 
Stars from total disgrace Hubba Smith 
and George Webster, both of them from 
Michigan State. This pair had a long 
table of Packers raving between big bites 
of steak at a Rush Street restaurant in 
the early morning hours of Saturday, 
Webster had knt>cked McGee out of the 
game in the second quarter and had jolt- 
ed Elijah Pills with a tackle in the open 
field that caused a fumble and made the 
stadium seats squeak. Coming up with 


tackle after tackle. Webster almost per- 
si>nally held the Packers to field goals 
instead of touchdowns on two drives, 

Less consistent but at times spectacu- 
lar. Bubba smashed Starr twice and 
Donny Anderson once, all behind the 
scrimmage line. But maybe he had had 
a special incentive. The Colts had cut his 
brother, he had learned, and he was all 
upset, saying he was not going to report 
to Baltimore's training camp because his 
brother did not get a fair tryout. "It 
wasn't very smart of the Colts." said a 
rival coach. "A guy like Bubba you want 
to get in the cage before you do anything 
to make him mad," Packer Ciuard Jerry 
Kramer found (hat all he could do was 
try to screen the giant .Smith away from 
the play. When Bubba came, he rtiarcd. 

"1 didn't believe what I had heard 
about him." said Fuz/y Ihurston. the 
other Packer guard. "But Bubba is going 
to be great- He has a chance to become 
one <if the best pass rushers in the game. 
All he needs is cxpericnec." 

Ihcrc IS. in fact, nothing wrong with 
the All-Stars that some pro experience 
and a few less Heisman awards couldn't 
cure. But that is no excuse for continu- 
ing the .All-Star (iame. chd 
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AND THE MELODY LINGERED ON 


Almost the only tune heard in Winnipeg last week as the Pan- Am 6ames came to a dose tvas 'The Star-Spangled 
Banner.' U.S. athletes took a record number of gold medals and even beat the Cubans at baseball by BOB OTTUM 


I t was somewhere around 3 o'ckxk 
last Saturday afternoon— and 80® in 
the prairie sunshine when the I', S.'s 
Tom Von Kuden and Canada’s David 
Bailcv set about the serious business of 
runningcach other into the ground. They 
gathered a few other runners around 
them, strictly as props, set the distance 
at 1,500 meters which is a lurch or two 


under a mile and took off. On the 
track surrounding them were the flags 
and festive Winnipeg trappings of the 
I’an-Amcrican Games and. broiling on a 
platform off to one side, a Canadian 
army band sat waiting to play the na- 
tional anthem of the man who won. 

On the first lap around, it was all 
Bailey, while Von Ruden loped along 


next to last, slack-jawed and making 
small, chutfing sounds like a logging 
train. 

Von Ruden always runs like this. He 
hangs his mouth open and lets his eyes 
go blank, looking vaguely like Little 
Orphan Annie, and his cheeks flop 
loosely He looks down at the track a 
lot. as though somebody ahead of him 



Infieldcr St9vt Sogg^ and F(rsl Baseman Mark Marquess. Stars of the U.S. baseball team that beat Cuba, relax atPan-Am village before final game. 


tiiigln have tiropped some money, and 
oeeasionally he glances behind him. Me 
uas running that way coming inu> the 
scoreboard turn, with roughly KM) meters 
to go. Just ahead of him. Hailey was 
slamming along on full power, all con- 
tidcnl and m trim. Then it happened. 

While a crowd of several thousand 
groaned in a mislure tif delight and dis- 
may. Von Ruden'.seyes suddenly snapped 
into a look of purpose. Me took one 
last gulp of hot air, closed his mouth 
and turned his face hack on. Then he 
came wheeling past Bailey m a flash of 
long, iron thigh muscles, suddenly run- 
ning so fast that it took him roughly 
hallway to Hudson's Bay to gel stopjx'd. 
Bailey was so unnerved by it all that he 
lei Von Ruden's leainmatc. .Sam Bair, 
slip into second spot. \nd over on the 
stand, the handmaslcr .ai't up heavily. 



his shirt pasted wctly to his hack. Me 
rapped for attention and said something 
appropriate, like. "O.K.. you guys. The 
Sliir-Spant;lvd lUuuici again " 

\ ou must undeistand right away that 
Von Ruden's time. .1;4.V4. although not 
a world record (that belimgs to the I'an- 
,^m (iames' most famous absentee, Jim 
Ryiin ). was a l*un .-\nicrican record and. 
in Its way. quite signilicant It shiwved 
that tbe I'niied Stales has developed 
I ) an embarrassment of wealth in key 
track-and-licid events; 2) that while the 
I' S- has been busy with such traditional 
summer activities as riots and pennani 
chases, we may have solved a nagging 
problem connected with ne\i year's 
Olympic (iumes In Us low-key wav. 
\ on Riklen's run was an inviicaiion that 
the I S could possibly two-platoon the 
l‘)6M Olympics with a lot *'f impre-'Sive 
people just like him 

The object of the Pan-.-Xmcrican 
Oaiiies. and similar international gath- 
erings. is to keep world athletes from 
getting loo restless heiween Olympics by 
assembling them and Icttmg them run. 
jump. swim. walk, throw things and hell 
each other around. Mic ultimate pur- 
pose in all this IS to enable almost every - 
body to gel medals and go back home 
in triumph and calm down for aniulicr 
season. Still, the unhappy truth is dial 
one niilion t'r aiuuher always grows ti' 
dominate a particular meet. I iirthcr. n is 
impossible outside the framewtnk i’f 
the Olympics to get all the top stars 
inl»' the same arena at line lime, no mai- 
ler what you call the games. 

The I lilted Stales had unhlushmgly 
clobbered everybody at the last I'an-Am 
in l%-^. taking home lO't gold. 44 silver 
and .)5 bron/e medals I his time, the 
I S- had come ii’ Winnipeg with 4l)2 
fresh athletes and had left another hn- 
gade of them ai liome aiiHuig them 
Ry iin. who now decides where he will set 
his vvtirld mile records hy cycles of the 
moon. Oerry 5 indgren. Tommie Smith. 
Jim Hines and C harlie Cireene. 1 hetr ab- 
sence nughi have given the impression 
dial t anada was due for a coniesi. 

But then, even before \on Riiden 
came hammering down ilte Saturday 
bomeslJelcb. I .S afhJeics began to beat 
every body . in spue of such v igoi oust rain- 
ing activities as shaving-cream lights, 
lovc-ms just outside the fence of the 
l’an-.-\m village and some abandoned 
dancing at the nonalcoholic, C\ica-Cola- 
powered cabaret inside the fence The 

< onunurii 
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String of victories got embarrassing half- 
way through the contests. At the Uni- 
versity Manitoba Track Stadium just 
outside town, one matron flounced 
huffily and said, “I swear, if I hear The 
Siar-Spanf’lcfi Bamiti just one more 
lime. I shall sfream. " 

\ sort of vague, hard-lo-dcfinc under- 
current of resentment began to build all 
around the fringes of the games, par- 
ticularly when the United Stales wtin 
some events it wasn’t supposed to win. 

"Look." said a Canadian, dismayed, 
“who ever heard of the U.S, winning 
H-afcr />f*/(>M)r women's volleyball?" 

By last Saturday mtirning the H imii- 
pvf! Free commented. "On the basis 
of gold medals won, the United States 
has locked up its fourth consecutive Pan- 
American tiames but the fight for sec- 
ond place IS still open. . . 

,And if the L'.S. was trying hard to 
keep an un-ugly image and the olher na- 
tions were mildly dismayed, it was the 
Cubans who couldn’t stand it most. If 
there is one thing they arc not exactly 
wild about as a nation, it is standing at 
respectful attention while the band plays 
that grand old favorite about the rock- 
et-s’ red glare. 


At one point, Jan I anda. who is 16 
and leads a pack of cheerleaders at Win- 
nipeg’s VVindsor Park Collegiate High 
School, took her crew down to the has- 
kciball gym to lead cheers for Cuba 
( AN'e rc for Cuba, couldn’t be prouder, 
if you can’t hear us. we’ll yell a little 
louder"). Jan and the girls bought their 
own sweaters and sewed letters on the 
front of them, so that if every hinly got in 
line correctly they spelled i>iu Cl HA. 

"Canada is mv country, sure," said 
Jan. "Hut when the Cubans came here 
they were a little downhearted, maybe 
because they came from a C ommunist 
country and had no friends." 

But the sweaters and the shot of 
friendship did not help much. The Unit- 
ed Slates won in basketball, naturally, 
and everybody stood around while they 
played that song again. 

Still, for all the background mutter- 
ing. the one thing that will set track fans 
to whooping is a genuine heroic per- 
formance. regardless of nationality. .And 
- halfway through the games, when 
things might have gotten routine along 
came Van Nelson, a sort of skinny su- 
perman who surprised almost every- 
body, Nelson is 21 years old. 5' lO' and 


13.^ pounds, a biology major from St. 
Cloud Slate College, which is hidden 
cleverly somewhere inside Minnesota, 
He is so relaxed and conlideni that he is 
all disconnected, standing there in a rack 
of loose rib cage and knee bones. Itiok- 
mg out at the world through soft, blue- 
green eyes. He warmed up for the lO.lXlO- 
and 5.(XX)-meter events by sleeping and 
Jogging and drinking enough Coca-Cola 
ti* fuel three Twiggys. 

".Vly coach worries about me," Nel- 
son said- "I mean. I'm so relaxed. I guess 
contidence was just built into mo when 
I was born. Mostly, 1 just stand around 
at the starting line and look al the others 
and figure 1 can beat these guys, and 
then I go and do it.” 

That IS what surprised everyone. In 
the lO.tXXl-meter run Nelson \k»uched 
around the track, running in second and 
third positions for most of the race. " A 
lot of people look one look at me and 
said I was through." he said later. "Boy. 
I guess It’s the expression on mv face or 
something. I guess I look like I’m in 
pain. But I’m concentrating on my run- 
ning. that's all." 

With two laps to go. C anadiun Dave 
Ellis, who had been setting the pace, sud- 
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(ienly broke away lo a 25-yard lead. 
Then the pack thundered down lo with- 
in 200 yards of the finish. But Ellis had 
not counted on the fueling power of 
Coca-Cola. Nelson got all his arms and 
legs in synchronization and came flash- 
ing past easily to win by five yards. 

"I intended to win here in Canada." 
he said, relaxed and all disconnected 
again. "I think maybe I'm the least pub- 
licized of all the U.S. runners - nobody 
has ever heard of me." 

Nelson will not be anonymous any- 
more. On Wednesday night, he again 
loped along like a blond dark horse until 
there were four laps to go in the 5.000- 
meter run. Then he suddenly turned on 
and won by 40 meters the only U.S. 
track-and-field athlete to win two indi- 
vidual gold medals. 

"Just think.” he said happily. 'Tm 
only 21 now and that means my age 
will see me through three Olympics. I'll 
be just 31 for the third one. 

"Right now," Nelson said, "there arc 
three of us in my cla.ss: Gerry Lindgren, 
Tracy Smith and me. I have only raced 
Lindgren once before and he beat me. 
But I think 1 could take him now." 

And if Nelson was nicely flushed with 
success, Winnipeg was delirious over its 
games. At stadiums, pools, gyms, tanks, 
pits, velodromes and tracks spotted all 
over town, crowds were calling the Pan- 
Am Games the biggest thing lo hit town 
since the fur traders. 

"Boy," said James Oaly. the executive 
director, "we even have crowds watch- 
ing field hockey. Who ever heard of any- 
one watching field hockey? And we had 
more people at tennis in one day than 
all of the Uavis Cup matches in Mont- 
real. The Pan-American Games will be 
the turning point for Canada. Ideas will 
fan out from here in all directions." 

Daly was more correct than he knew: 
behind the scenes, quietly, a revolution 
in sports medicine began taking shape. 

"This is the solution to training." said 
Aido Scandurra. head manager of the 
U.S. track-and-field men’s team, early 
in the week. "Winnipeg, at 700 feet ele- 
vation. is the key. Some of our runners 
training at high altitude for the Mexico 
City Games are discovering a reverse- 
twist effect. Coming down lo low alti- 
tude they can beat everybody. 

"Look at Von Ruden and the 1,500 
meters," he continued, "He trained at 
Alamosa, Colo, at 7.500 feet. Bailey 
trained here. If Von Ruden runs away 


from Bailey, that's it— because the two 
men arc evenly matched." 

And Von Ruden, fresh from the hills 
of Alamosa, was inclined to agree. "You 
feel as though you have a little some- 
thing extra left at the end of a race." he 
said. "Of course, you hurt just as much, 
and psychology still has a lot to do with 
it. But there is something extra there." 

On Friday, the day before he went for 
the big one. Von Ruden helped run a se- 
ries of altitude and oxygen tests on a 
teammate. He and University of Wiscon- 
sin Physiologist Jack Daniels hooked up 
Tom Dooley, who is a hcei-and-ttve 
walker, to a device that looks an awful 
lot like a mobile electric chair. Then Von 
Ruden drove around the practice track 
in a car with Daniels sitting on the hood 
while Dooley walked alongside, breath- 
ing expired air into rubber bags. 

"We have never tested a walker be- 
fore," Daniels said happily, gathering in 
three bags full of air and leaving Dooley 
dripping wet and exhausted. "Perhaps 
we w ill find that if we train them at high 
altitudes such as Colorado — they will 
be able to come back down to sea level 
and walk everybody else loppy-legged. 

"Wc already have tested Von Ruden 
and Ryun." he said, "and wc found one 
important thing so far: that Ryun is not 
superman. That is. he doesn’t have an 
extra lung or anything abnormal like 
that. He is simply a superb athlete. And 
Ryun told us he found that the secret 
is to go back down occasionally and 
race at sea level. Of course, he beats 
everybody anyway." 

"I don't know if it’s just because you 
feel belter training at altitude or not," 
said Von Ruden. "Bui when you come 
out of the mountains and you hear your 
lime for the quarter, you’re pleased." 

Still, the theory could be full of pres- 
surized bugs yet to be worked out. Nel- 
son. whose idea of altitude training is to 
run around the lakes in Minneapolis, 
was not too sure he agreed. And he had 
those two gold medals, which gave his 
opinion some weight. 

"I myself haven't been at high alti- 
tudes," he said. "But I do train out- 
doors all year round. 1 run in that bitter 
cold air at 20® below zero in the winter 
— and it’s hard lo gulp in that air. May- 
be that’s the same as running in the 
mountains." 

All this may or may not settle the 
course of future U.S. training meth- 
ods. but the Pan-Am Games proved 


somebody's point. When the hectic show 
ended Sunday, the United States had 
collected 30 gold medals in track-and- 
field, winning 22 of 24 men's events and 
eight of II women's events, had set 15 
games records and tied two existing 
world records. Overall, for the 13 days 
of competition, the bag was 120 gold 
medals. 63 silver and 44 bronze. 

The medal counting followed the big 
event of Saturday night: the baseball 
finale between Cuba and of all people 

the United Stales. F.ach had won a 
game, and Cuba, which regards base- 
ball as a sort of passion play with gloves, 
was favored to win. 

"I know. I know. The United Stales 
has never won in baseball." said Steve 
Sogge, who is 20 years old. plays third 
base, outfield and catcher and doubles 
as a quarterback for the University of 
Southern California. "And we havener- 
t'f ever beaten Cuba. In fact, the Puerto 
Ricans came up to us and said, ’You've 
just got to beat Cuba, because we know 
we can beat you guys.' Then they lost, 
and there we were - in the finals." 

The Cubans tried everything. After 
all, it was the only event left. They occa- 
sionally marched through the stands, 
waving banners and chanting, "Coobah. 
C’oobah," backed by happy Winnipeg- 
gers who thought it sounded better as 
■’hoobah." When the Cuban pitcher 
threw a series of bad balls, the team 
would advance on him in a menacing 
circle from the infield, shaking their heads 
angrily. They all danced around the dug- 
out a lot, and periodically the manager 
would stalk out and tell the umpire, 
through an interpreter, to shape up. 

But you know what happened. On 
Saturday night Steve Sogge came up in 
the bottom of the ninth and singled 
neatly into center field with the bases 
loaded, as though there was a Giants' 
scout in the audience - which, in fact, 
there was. The U.S. won 2-1. 

Winnipeg went home and to bed with 
perhaps the biggest sports hangover in 
its history. Athletes had been leaving 
town at the rate of 200 a day, and there 
were not many of them left for the clos- 
ing ceremonies Sunday afternoon. But 
the crowd was enthusiastic as ever. There 
were flags and parades and the band 
played, it seemed, with just a little more 
gusto than it had earlier. The tunes? The 
national anthems of the games' first 
host. Argentina, its present host. Cana- 
da and next host. Colombia. end 


THE EDUCATION OF MR. BARRY 


Wealth and fame were beckoning when Rick Barry, the San Francisco pro basketball hero, Jumped to the 
Oakland Oaks of the new American Basketball Association, but now Rick finds himself isolated and beset 

by FRANK DEFORD 


T " most Americans pro basketball is 
months away, but to the oil and to- 
bacco, ( ruck tng and show bi/ men w hose 
money has put the American Basket- 
ball AssiK’iation afloat, the critical sea- 
son is now It is on these midsummer 
days that the new league is attempting 
to sign the players, sell the tickets and 
fan the publicity fires that could mean 
the difference between success and early 
failure. Kach owner is working diligent- 
ly, but in the comforting know ledge that 
at worst he has made a lively bad invest- 
ment. I inancial disaster faces none of 
them who remember about tax w rite-offs 
and are helped by an expert accountant. 

But for 23-year-old Rick Barry, a part 
owner of the new Oakland Oaks, the 
risks arc somewhat higher. The money 
he has invested is real huskctball money 
and the gamble is his basketball life He 
has left the security of the established 
National Buskeiball Association and the 
San 1 rancisco Warriors to go across the 
Bay to the Oakland Oaks, and he is the 
only NB.A star still left in the ABA. All 
the other big names who jumped have 
jumped right hack. 

This means that Barry is the A BA’s 
only legitimate claim to hig-lcague sta- 
tus, its only lure for national attention, 
for the TV contract it has found so elu- 
sive, for the fans in all 1 1 of the league 
cities, and for the future. But as lonely as 
Barry is in one sense, in another he is 
crowded into the middle of a rough legal 
fight between the two organizations. 


There is a real chance that Rick Barry, 
pride of the ABA. will not be able to 
play at all in the league's first season. 

As the week ended. Judge Robert J. 
Drewes of the Superior Court of Califor- 
nia was deliberating whether to grant 
the Warriors the temporary injunction 
they have asked to deny Barry to Oak- 
land. Touchy questions like the sanctity 
of basketball's reserve clause could get a 
controversial legal airing, but any funda- 
mental shake-up would be months in 
the making. Today the real ABA story 
is the human one behind the legal ma- 
neuvering. and so far it has not been told. 

Rick Harry is the leading actor in a 
drama involving the attractions of mon- 
ey. dreams of athletic glory, shattered 
friendships and lies of family. His sup- 
porting cast includes ITanklin Miculi. 
owner of the Warriors; Oakland Owner 
Pal Boone, the pop singer; Bruce Hale, 
the Oakland coach, who is the father of 
Barry's wife; and Nate Thurmond, a for- 
mer Warrior teammate of Barry’s. 

Barry left the Warriors on June W to 
sign a tvcrsonal services contract with 
Boone one giving him S75.0(X) a year 
in salary and 15', ownership of the 
Oaks (although Boone holds him con- 
tractually liable for a cool 5750.000 if he 
should return totheW'arriors). Barry will 
also receive 5'’i of Oaks' gate receipts 
above 5600.000 -receipts that arc not 
just around the corner. Miculi sued for 
the injunction June 23. declaring that 
Barry's 1966 contract prohibited him 


from playing for another team before 
I96X. The Oaks say the NBA reserve 
clause violates antitrust laws and thus is 
invalid. 

'T know what a lot of people think of 
me,"’ says Barry. "They call me a traitor. 
Is that fair'.’ tf they would just look at it 
the same way they do their own busi- 
nesses. This IS the way I support my fam- 
ily. Why should I be called unloyal? 
They change their jobs and nobody says 
they’re unloyal. If everything was based 
just on loyalty, no one would ever make 
any money." 

l-ranklin Mieuli says: "There is just 
the chance. I guess, just the slim chance 
that Rick could come back and say he 
was sorry, say he knows now his head 
was turned, he made u mistake, he really 
did leave his heart in San Francisco. 
Maybe then we could rehabilitate his 
linage and we could catch that lightning 
in the bottle all <ner again. Maybe then 
wc could get hack that dream wc were 
building together." 

Miculi is a frenetic sort and a shrewd- 
er man than most (veople give him credit 
for being. Bui. now . perhaps for ihe first 
lime in his life, it is frustration that dom- 
inates his mind. 

"Where did I go wrong?” Miculi asks 
himself, pacing the familiar rugs of his 
lawyers' office. "My father— he was a 
fiorist always told me. 'Don’t worr)' 
about the other guy's store. Just mind 
your own.' And the Warriors had every- 
thing, I went to Hurope on May 19 to 


see my daughter Holly. The Iasi thing 
Rick said to me before 1 left was. ‘Have 
a good time, say hello to Holly and get 
Nate.’ Now why should 1 be scared when 
he said that'’ It never even (Kcurred to 
me that Rick was boxing me clever. How 
could I know that suddenly, like that, 
the strange and wonderful wurld of 
branklin Miculi would come cascading 
down over my cars’.’" 

The son of an Italian immigrant. 
Miculi went jo work after college as a 
PR man for Hurgernxiisler Beer. He has 
come a long way. and a lot of people in 
San I rancisco are jealous of him. They 
say he was lucky: "1 knew the guy when 
he was pushing Hurgy." that kind of 
thing. What they really mean is. how did 
this guy do it and I didn't'.' 

How- Mieuli did it was to see the 
spvirls boom coming and ride it. I irsl 
he tried but failed to talk the brewery 
into buying the 49ers. But that led him 
to 4yer Owner Tony Morahito. and in 
1953 Morabito let Miculi have lO' i of 
the club at an advantageous price. Micu- 
li, who was not making SI 0.000 a year at 
the time, had to scrape for the money, 
but he got it up and was off. 

W'lthin a decade he had constructed 
his own radio-TV sports production 
company with broadcast rights t«) the 
49ers and the baseball (iiants. He had 
bought in for 10' i of the Ciiants. ttK>. 
and being an incorrigible buff he even 
took a little piece of the Warriors when 
they came West from Philadelphia in 
1962. When the big money in the War- 
riors vamoosed after one had season. 
Miculi increased his holding.s to a ma- 
jority share. There was no fan interest 
and It was a pretty bad team. Now. they 
said, (hut little sun of an immigrant is 
finally going to get his. 

But Mieuli is nothing if he is not 
resilient, and in the years that followed 
he managed to bounce back to succes- 
sively higher peaks after periodic disas- 
ters. People were always saying. "Well, 
you did It again." He laughs, repealing 
the remark, hut il seems to hurt him a 


THE MEN AROUND BARRY UTC SingCT pLlt 
Bo»vne (tup), his Oakland boss, father-in-law 
and coach Bruce Hale (t%iih /ini at Oak- 
lanii Aui/iroriitm): aggrieved Warrior own- 
er Franklin Mieuli and Warrior star Nate 
'Ihurmond. who prospered biding his time 
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little because it has been spoken more 
often in surprise than in acclaim. His 
success has always been muted by in- 
sinuations of luck and happenstance. 

Miculi's outstanding quality is a kind 
of nervous enthusiasm. He is a pacer 
and a talker. He talks too much, rat-a- 
lat-tat. He drives his lawyers berserk. 
Most of the time, though, his judgment 
is good. Occasionally it is not. Early in 
May. for instance, he offered $10,000 to 
Bruce Hale if he would stay at home and 
coach University of Miami basketball. It 
is true that Barry’s father-in-law- a dear 
friend of Bob Feerick, the Warrior gen- 
eral manager — was practically a mem- 
ber of the Warriors and was often on the 
phone discu-ssing his negotiations with 
Oakland for the Oaks coaching job. But 
it was nonetheless naive for Micuti to 
make such a proposition, however ‘‘joc- 
ularly" he says it was intended, 

Similarly. Miculi's firing of Alex Han- 
num last spring made little sense. Han- 
num, the best pro coach there is, was let 
go supposedly because he would not 
Slay in San Francisco during the sum- 
mer and run clinics. The real rea,son was 
a clash of two strong personalities— Han- 
num'sand Miculi's — and the decision has 
come back to haunt the Warriors. 

But when Bill Sharman coached San 
Francisco to the finals against Hannum's 
Philadelphia 76ers. Mieuli had done it 
again. Sometimes it seemed that Mieuli 
was more the embodiment of the Amer- 
ican dream than Rick Barry or even Pat 
Boone. The Warriors were clicking- 
everyone, even Alex Hannum. said a 
new dynasty was in the making. The 
town loved the Warriors. The dream 
had come true. 

"I could feel it," Mieuli says, "be- 
cause 1 had seen it before with the 49crs 
and Frankie Albert and with the Giants 
the year they won the pennant. We had 
it all last spring; the crowds, people 
talking everywhere, a TV rating of 52. 
It was just so great to be a part of it." 
He walks over to the wall and pulls 
down an autographed team picture. The 
Warriors, in the rococo uniforms he de- 
signed. are posed in front of the Golden 
Gate. He names the players now gone. 
His finger comes to Barry, and he just 
stops and smiles. "Look at it. Just five 
months ago. To have the dream go just 
like that — that hurts more than losing 
just one great basketball player." 

Pat Boone, the man who got Mieuli's 
star, is all of 33 now but his face remains 


apple-cheeked, ample-toothed and with- 
out a crea.se. His white shoes are still on 
his feet. His good-guy image has been 
unscarred by the vicissitudes of business 
striving. His firm is called Cooga Moo- 
ga. Inc., and is situated on Wilshire 
Boulevard down in Beverly Hills. The 
receptionist trills "Cooga Mooga" as a 
greeting on the phone, and a caller is 
tempted to respond, "And Cooga Moo- 
ga to you." Boone looks serene and re- 
mains gracious, but he is harried. He 
must devote almost all of his time to the 
Oaks, and he has already given up one 
lucrative state-fair singing gig because 
of the demands of his new job. 

Boone originally came into the Oaks 
"for a couple points" but later lent 
money to the club, and eventually took 
it over to protect his investment when 
ABA Commissioner George Mikan said 
he could have control for a song. "I real- 
ly haven't decided yet." Boone says, 
siccpling his hands, "how much of the 
club I want to own. One of the big 
things is just the fun of it. It can be such 
a lark." He says he is trying to sell 30''; 
of the franchise right now (leaving him- 
self with 55',' and Barry his 15';)- 
Boone says that associates of his in L. A. 
are clamoring for shares but that he 
wants to get Oakland money into the 
project. However, the present capitaliza- 
tion plan of 30,000 shares at SlOO each 
apparently has made Bay buyers balk. 

Boone's original offer to Barry includ- 
ed a real-estate deal, but Barry's advisers 
in New York (one of whom played ball 
for Hale at Miami) counseled Rick to 
accept the club ownership alternative 
instead. Barry visited with Nate Thur- 
mond in his apartment just before sign- 
ing with the Oaks, in an effort to get him 
to come along, but Thurmond was not 
swayed. A few days before, in the brief 
time it takes to share one beer, TTtur- 
mond had agreed with Mieuli to a long- 
term contract with salary and benefits 
that might add up to SkO.OOO a year. 

The reward Thurmond got for only 
standing and waiting impresses Barry, 
and he talks of it wistfully. Barry at first 
appears as self-assured and direct as 
ever, but it soon becomes clear that he 
has permitted an clement of doubt to 
breach his confidence. 

"There is no way — no way — that I 
could have turned that down if Mr. 
Mieuli had offered it to me," he says 
now. Then he quickly adds, "But 1 don’t 
have any regrets, and the reason is— 


and I never told Franklin this— if Frank- 
lin had come up with the right money, 
the whole thing could have been averted. 
All of it. The whole thing could have 
been entirely averted.” 

For Barry, the greater irony is that 
Mieuli had always assured both his stars 
that they would be paid virtually the 
same. Not only that, but it was Barry, 
before he caught (he ABA fever, who 
urged Mieuli to go high for. Thurmond 
so that the AB.'k would not tempt him. 
At one point Barry even told Mieuli: 
"Franklin, since 1 make all that money 
on the side, and Nate [being Negro) will 
never get it, don't ever worry about pay- 
ing him a higher salary than I get. TTtat's 
only fair." Mieuli was so touched by the 
gesture he "almost choked." 

Barry has also had to face the embar- 
rassment of admitting that he was famil- 
iar with neither the full range of his con- 
tract rcspKmsibilitics nor the funding of 
(he franchise he had so blithely gambled 
his future on. He had not even discussed 
the possibility of being liable for losses 
as well as a receiver of profits. He says he 
does not know where the $750,000 no- 
rcturn liability figure came from ("I was 
advised to sign ... 1 had no idea"); he 
never bothered to a,sk Bixme how much 
of Pat’s own money was invested. More 
embarrassing to Barry, however, is the 
fact that he will make no more playing 
in a shaky new league than he could 
have earned in the NBA. A refreshing, 
seemingly clever young man. whose con- 
fidence and assurance were the trump 
qualities that helped him to the scoring 
title and to $48,000 m salary and bonus 
and another $20,000 in related cndcav- 
ors last year, Barry has been credited 
with a maturity and acumen far beyond 
his 23 years. Now. looking back, Barry 
shakes his head with chagrin. "1 should 
have had a lawyer the whole time. It 
wouldn't have happened if I had had a 
lawyer with me.” 

Mieuli also is quick to admit that he. 
too. made a vital error. His mistake was 
a carryover from the previous contract 
he had given Barry — the one Rick signed 
after his riwkic season, in the spring of 
1966. When the two met to discuss terms. 
Mieuli told Barry he had a deal for him. 
"Rick." he said, "you’re special to me 
and to San Francisco. We’re lucky. You 
came at the right time and to the right 
place. Timing is luck, and you have it. 
I don't ever want to dicker with you. The 
special ones — Mays. Di.Maggio — no- 

fonllnufd 
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What will the English think of next? 
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New iniide Tread tires 
from Goodyear 


The wide Goodyear lacinfj tires that took first at Indiana|K)lis 
and Le Mans wouldn’t fit on your car. 

But now you can Ini>' wide G(X)dyear |XJss{‘n"cr car tires that 
look and hancile much like racinfj t ii es. Goodyear’s Wide Boots. 

Wide Boots have a tread tliat’s ahw)st one-third \vid(;r than the 
tread on ordinary tires. So they start fastei'. Stoj) (juicker. Handle 
surer. Corner safer. 

Wide Boots are built with techniques developed lor Goodyear’s 
racinjt tires. Squat. Broad shouldered. With a st rong cord set at a 
low angle to run cooler and wear longer. With a tread of Tufsyn— 
the toughest rubber Gcx)dyear evei- u.sed in tires. 

Wide Boots are at your Gmxlyear dealer’s now. In red stripe or 

white. They look great! , . . 

See ihe Winners \ 
go Goodyear in I 
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V-8 SCOUTI 


( 

A Scout is power to 
^find your own lake 


Get away from the crowd. Somewhere 
there’s a lake that's still and peaceful 
because no roads go there. But now you 
can get there with the big power of the new 
INTERNATIONAL* V-S SCOUTS 
1 Get together with the SCOUT at your nearest 
\ INTERNATIONAL Dealer. The SCOUT is built 
to do anyV thing, go anywhere, its new V-S engine and 
all-wheel drive give you the power for a man's kind of 
driving. Or you can get a SCOUT with either of two peppy 
economical 4-cylinder engines. You can own a SCOUT for 
less than most second cars, and your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer is ready to make a real deal on the model of your 
choice. International Harvester Company, Chicago, Mi. 
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RICK BARRY’S COUCATION eojiiltwed 


body ever dickers with them, because 
they're above that. Thai's the way it 
should always be with us." 

Barry was quite willing to agree. He 
had come into Mieuli's office only a 
short lime before and said he would like 
a Porsche. Mieuli got him a Porsche. 
Now Mieuli calls it "a Sb.OOO Porsche." 
Barry says: ‘‘Big deal. It cost him SI 28 a 
month to lea.se.'' But at that time it was 
just a nice Porsche to them both, and 
Barry listened closely to Mieuli's plan, 
which involved a percentage of the gale. 

"bveryone told me that it never 
worked.” Mieuli says. "But I've suc- 
ceeded doing things difl'crcntly. and I 
thought it was in keeping with how spe- 
cial Rick was. I wanted him to have a 
real pride, a part in what we had here, 
so I went ahead despite all the advice.” 
He shrugs, mad at himself. "Well, it was 
wrong.” 

Mieuli began the '66 talks with an 
offer of a $25,000 base salary. Barry, 
who had been advised by his father-in- 
law to seek S50.000, asked for 530,000. 
Mieuli agreed without dickering. Then 
he spelled out the bonus deal, which was 
to be 5''; of any increase over the pre- 
vious scastm's gate for Barry. Rick 
agreed— profitably, it developed. The 
Warriors' gate jumped approximately 

5260.000 last year, which gave Barry an 
additional $13,000 for a S43.000 salary, 
plus $5,000 from the playoffs and the 
$6,000. $l28-a-monih Porsche. 

So this spring, on May 12, Mieuli 
offered Barry the same kind of deal for 
1967-68, but w ith the base raised to 540,- 
000. Barry says now he was shtickcd that 
the figure was so low. but at the time he 
did not complain, merely asked that it 
be raised to 550,000. Without argument. 
Mieuli complied. Then he took out his 
pencil and estimated that with that base 
and the same 5' ", gate-increase scale. 
Barry should earn at least 560.000 and 
possibly as much as 575,000. Barry 
agreed to think it over. 

But his pride was wounded. Barry 
says. He told Hale about the original 

540.000 base salary. Hale was shocked. 
"He must be kidding." Hale said. "I 
didn't tell Franklin how disappointed I 
was," Barry explains, "becau.se if I had 
and then came back I would be pressur- 
ing him into a bidding contest. When 
I went there the main thing I wanted 
was to find out exactly what he thought 
of me. and I sure found out, didn't I? 
For me to make $75,000, the gale would 


have had to go over a million, and only 
the Lakers and the Knicks ever did 
that,” As it turned out. he and Mieuli 
never had serious negotiations again. 
On June 20 Mieuli was ready with a 
contract offering a straight salary deal 
at the high figure he had mentioned — 
575,000. But he was too late. Barry- 
walked in. said hello, and informed him 
he had signed with Oakland 

Barry is taking the chance that his 
more tentative c.xposurc in the ABAwill 
cost him endorsements, but there is just 
a possibility that Barry could make hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars if Oakland 
survives. The odds arc not locked against 
the ABA, because basketball is a sport 
that requires few players and the balance 
of power can shift quickly - particularly 
with UCLA's Lew Alcindor available in 
two years. In two years Rick Barry will 
be 25 and an owner. Bill Russell. Wilt 
Chamberlain, Oscar Robertson. F.lgin 
Baylor and Jerry West will all be in their 
30s, The ABA. if it keeps Barry and can 
land Alcindor, would be in a reasonable 
position to force a merger with the 
NBA. 

That interesting speculation aside, the 
general reaction has been one of aston- 
ishment at how little, relatively. Barry 
settled for. This leads immediately to 
the question of how large a part Father- 
in-Law Hale play ed, subconsciously and 
otherwise, in inlluencing Barry. Many 
say that Hale was the persuader, and 
Barry himself is frank to admit: "Of 
course, my father-in-law was a factor." 

However, it must be made clear that 
Barry is not just related to Hale. He 
has a genuine respect and love for the 
man. Searching once to explain his feel- 
ings about Pat Boone. Barry paid him 
what he obviously felt to be the ultimate 
compliment: "The best I can say about 
Pat is that he is like my father-in-law." 

Hale, however, is embarrassed, and 
when he begins to suggest that he and 
Rick hardly even discussed the ABA. he 
manages only to give a greater substance 
to his alleged influence on Barry. "I 
truthfully believe that God played a part 
in bringing me back to California," 
Hale says. Boone was backstage at a ca- 
sino in Reno on May 16 when Hale 
agreed by phone to coach the Oaks. 
Boone turned to Barry, who was also 
there, and told him the news. Shortly 
thereafter Barry visited Hale in Florida, 
and shortly after that he agreed to sign 
up with Boone, tOi>. 


But however anxious Barry was to 
play for Hale, he was apparently as 
strongly disposed not to play for Shar- 
man. This conflict surfaced when Barry 
Was under oath giving a deposition in 
the current litigation. "... 1 disliked 
playing for Bill Sharman.” he said. "I 
had a run-in with him in Philadelphia. 

. . . And it was something that just 
completely turned me against Mr. Shar- 
man. " 

Barry adds now: "I don't want to rip 
the man, I really don't. I won't say what 
he said to me in Philadelphia, but it was 
really awful. Paul Neumann, who is an 
easygoing guy, was standing there next 
to me, and he heard it and it even upset 
him. I didn’t enjoy last season. Not at 
all. i'll tell you that. There were a lot of 
things. I wouldn't like to go through it 
again. And you can't tell me that if Mr 
Mieuli hadn't fired Alex Hannum that 
wc wouldn't have won the champion- 
ship.” 

Barry remains undecided whether or 
not he would report to the Warriors if 
Judge Hrewes bars him from playing for 
Oakland (in which case the $750.(XX) 
penalty would not apply I. Mieuli could 
trade Barry. Or, presumably. Boone 
could step in and pay Barry S15.000 to 
sit out the whole dance. In any event, 
the W'arriors have no claim on him past 
this seastin. Various and sundry damage 
suits could lop things off. Mieuli's legal 
bill has already soared past 51()0.(XX). 
I he cost of Barry's defense is probably 
ctimparable. 

It is a high price for recrimination 
and anguish, and enough has already 
happened to dim the memories of the 
glorious season that was to have been 
the start of a W'arrior dynasty. Mieuli 
lakes the autographed picture down 
from the wall, and the smiling, familiar 
faces look out again. But already, some- 
how, it seems like a relic found in the 
attic among old wedding portraits, out- 
grown army uniforms and Christmas 
tree ornaments. Mieuli handles the pic- 
ture that way. as something historical 
and from a long-ago winter, and surely 
it is. 

Rick Barry, the pragniatisl, knows as 
certainly as Franklin Mieuli, the .senti- 
ntcntalist. that even if the Warriors 
should win the injunction and Barry 
should decide to come back for one 
ntorc season, there would he neither the 
time nor the inclination to catch light- 
ning in a hotlle again. end 
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T Ih nrst aflcriioon in camp the New 
Orleans Saints' rookies scrimmaged, 
l hal nighl iwo of them packed up and 
ueni home. Thes did mu even wait for 
the 10 bucks due them f<’r their day's 
work. 

"We haven't got time for the guys 
who don't want to hit." said Tom F ears, 
bred a pro with the t.os .-kiigeles Rams 
and hardened as a coach under the iron 
discipline of V iiiccni I ombardi at (ireen 
Ra>. "\kc want to know now. The guvs 
who went home wtuild have left in a 
little while anvwav, If we win games 
this vear il will he because we're in 
heller shape earlier than the other clubs. 
-So we're going to be in shape when we 
leave C alifornia. " 

In the bull ^esslons around the Na- 
tional I ooiball I eaguc. players iiniil 
now have generally agreed that the 
unighesi training camp in living mem- 
ory was the one Norman S an Hrocklin 
ran getting ready ftvr the Minnesota Vi- 
kings' second season. Saddled in the lirst 
year w tih. as \'an Hrocklin put it. "a dog 
or two from every cluh in the league." 
he had operalcd what pro players call 
a country club. No one worked tiH> 
hard, the practices were shtul and Van 
Hrocklin. esercising what was for him 
unusual restraint, spoke softly and 
sweetly to the oldlimcrs. He fell their 
pride had been hurl when they had been 
placed on the available list by their par- 
ent teams, and he was trying l«v rebuild 
It. After a year he cared less about their 
pride than he did abi>ut their condiiion. 
The country club turned into a conccn- 
tralion camp, bears is starting out with 
more useful talent than Van Hrivckhn 
had at Minnesota, and before his lirst 
training camp breaks up the ngors of 
that A'iking second year may be recalled 
w ilh nostalgia. 

tioing mio the season, the New Or- 
leans Samis imisi be rated the best of all 
the cspansion clubs. The Dallas ( ow- 
b(’>s, hastily assembled after a January 
league meeting in Miami in lyW). did 
m*t puriicipaie m the draft of college 
seniors in their lirst year and were of- 
fered the dregs from the other teams m 
ihc league. The Vikings began in time to 
take first choice in the draft, and the 
Atlanta falcons were even better off. 
They were given two choices in each of 
the first five rounds of the college draft. 

PROMISING ROOKIE hack. Doil McC.lll. 
was once Mike Gurreit's undcrsludy ai USC. 


With a strong set of quarterbacks and the best fullback In the game, 
the New Orleans franchise Is off and running ty TEX MAULE 


SOME NEW SAINTS 
IN THE NFL TEMPLE 
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The Saints got still more. They were 
awarded two choices in each of 17 rounds 
plus three bonus picks and two wind- 
falls no new team could ptissibly ex- 
pect; Gary C'uo//o and Jim Taylor <.vtr 
rover), 

(■uo77.o is the four-year veteran who 
has understudied Hallimore's John Uni- 
tas with growing impatience since his 
graduation from the University of Vir- 
ginia. He asked Carroll Rtiscnbloom. 
the owner of the Colts, to trade him, and 
Rosenbloom, a very fair man, agreed. 
Taylor, the best fullback in football 
since the retirement of Jim Brown, 
played out his optitm with the Green 
Bay Packers when l.ombardi would not 
raise his salary to match the pay of 
bonus babies Jim CJrabowski and Don- 
ny Anderstm. The Saints traded high, 
valuable draft choices for both men but 
as a result begin their football life with 
top men at two key positions- quarter- 
back and fullback. 

Cuozzo is a real plum. .At 26, he has 
been so thoroughly schooled by Unitas 
that he actually resembles him in exe- 
cution and manner. He had few chances 
to play at Baltimore but did e.xeeed- 
ingly well when, because of injuries to 
Unitas. he got into games. In 1965, 
for instance, Cuozzo took over against 
Minnesota on a cold, sleety and wind- 
swept afternoon. He led the Colts to 
a 41-21 victory, throwing live touch- 
down passes. The game prompted Van 
Brocklin to resign for 24 hours. 

“Maybe on another team a day like 
that would mo\e you up to No, I." 
Cuozzo said the other afternoon in the 
dormitory at California Western Univer- 
sity. the campus in San Diegi> where the 
Saints train to avoid the sticky heat of 
the Louisiana summer. "But with John- 
ny Unitas at quarterback, you just go 
back to the bench as soon as he gets well. 
I'm not complaining about that, Johnny 
U. is the best, and I'm thankful that 
I got to watch him for four years. I 
learned a lot. But there wasn’t any fu- 
ture at Baltimore, and I knew it." 

Cuozzo is quiet and intense and re- 
minds you more of Bart Starr in his per- 
sonality than of Unitas. He is a de- 
vout Catholic, dc'cs not smoke or drink 
and devotes the off seasons to study- 
ing dentistry in Memphis. He is u care- 
ful, thoughtful man with a flair for 

TOP DRAFT CHOICE was husky Lcs Kellc), 
233-pound back from Univcrsil) of Mahaina 


planning ahead, on and off the field. 

■ ‘After last year. 1 decided that I would 
have to do something if I didn’t want to 
spend the rest of my pro life on the 
bench." he said, “rirst I went to Johnny 
to find out what his plans were. If he 
had said he was going to retire in a year 
or so I probably would have stayed with 
the Colls, hut Johnny said he wanted to 
play as long as he could, maybe another 
four or five years or more. So then I told 


Mr. Rosenbloom and Don Keilett [then 
general manager] that 1 wanted to be 
traded because I felt that 1 was wasting 
the best years of my career. Mr. Rosen- 
bkH'm is a fine and generous man. and 
he agreed to trade me." 

Cuozzo is lucky. Not many owners in 
fiHitball would be willing to trade so 
promising a prospect, no matter how un- 
happy he might be. Although the Saints 
have two other experienced quarterbacks 
fonnnufd 
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in Bill Kilmer of San f rancisco and ex- 
C'orncllian Gary Wood of ihe New York 
Ciiants. it seems assured that Cuo//o will 
he No. I, During one of Fcars's long, 
punishing scrimmages recently Cuo/./o 
was observed by C'lark Shaughnessy, the 
one man who probably had more to do 
with the development of the modern T 
formation and the T-formation quarter- 
back than any other person. Shaughnes- 
sy at 75 is still active, and his quick, 
sharp blue eyes miss none of the nuances 
of f(H>tball. 

lie watched Cuozzo drop back quick- 
ly. set up and throw, the ball arching 
deep dow nficld into the arms of a rookie 
Hanker — who dropped It. 

■'He has the moves." Shaughnes.sy 
said. "I watch the footwork when I look 
at a quarterback How fast he goes back, 
how he sets up, if he's balanced when he 
throws. This boy has all of it.” 

Cuo/zo got most of it from watching 
Unitas. 

■'I patterned my drop-back on him." 
he said. "I wasn’t getting back quick 
enough and I wasn't cocked to throw 
when 1 set up, so I watched movies of 
him. He takes choppy steps toward the 
end of the drop-back so that he can 
step up into the cup at the end and get 
his body as well as his arm into the 
throw. 1 tried it and it worked." 

In the long scrimmages Cuozzo spends 
a good deal of his lime handing off to 
the thickly built, rock-hard Taylor. Mad 
his career not paralleled that of Jim 
Brown, Taylor probably would have 
been regarded during the last 10 years as 
the best back in pro football Me does 
not have Brown's breakaway speed, but 
he is the surest short-yardage ballcarrier 
in the business, a fact he demonstrated 
time and again in scrimmage as he banged 
away at the Saint line with all the fero- 
cious impact and continuing drive that 
has marked his play in regular games. 
The young backs on the Saint roster, in- 
cluding Don McCall of USC and I.es 
Kelley tif Alabama, who show excep- 
tional promise, watched him in awe, 

■‘He shows you something." one of 
the youngsters said after Taylor had 
slanted off a bU>ck and plowed through 
tacklers for seven or eight yards, his 
legs churning in short, jolting steps. 
■'Sec the way he moves off to the side? I 
mean. him. him, him, three little skips 
and he's two yards over, and he's still 
got his legs under him ready to move 
out." He shook his head sadly. "A man's 


got a lot to learn up here," he said. 

After the workout. Taylor lay on the 
bed in the second-floor dormitory room 
that he shared with Paul Hornung be- 
fore Hornung. who came to the Saints 
from Green Bay in the veteran draft, 
announced his retirement. A chronic 
neck condition aggravated last sca-son 
has resulted in damage to Hornung’s 
spinal cord. On this afternoon he had 
just returned from a meticulous ex- 
amination at the Mayo Clinic, and the 
report was not good. A similar neck in- 
jury could result in paralysis. 

"That's it, baby, " Hornung said, mak- 
ing a chopping motion with his right 
hand. “Cut it again and nothing from the 
chin down," <He was later examined by 
two other clinics, but the results were 
not positive enough to justify the risk of 
his playing for the Saints. ) 

"If we were to play the Packers," 
Hornung added, "maybe I'd come back 
for that game, no matter what the diK- 
tors say." He grinned, not unduly dis- 
turbed by the approaching end of his 
career. "It was good for a long lime. 
It can't go on forever." 

I'aylor. lying flat on the bed with his 
eyes closed, grunted. "Sea-son gets long- 
er and longer." someone said, and he 
opened his eyes. 

"You got to say that?" he asked, mov- 
ing painfully. "You couldn't just sit here 
and not say a thing like that? Don't tell 
me about how long the season gonna be 
and it’s only early July. Hvery game could 
be a season long if you talk like that." 

Taylor's decision to play out his op- 
tion with the Packers was not a sudden 
one. It began to percolate in his mind 
when Green Bay signed Grabowski and 
.Anderson to contracts that totaled near- 
ly a million dollars, although he had 
nothing against the youngsters for the 
money they made. 

"More pt'wer to them," he said. "(Jot 
to get it ahead if you're gonna get it. 
It's easier to get it in front than after you 
been playing. 1 know the old man didn't 
break his back to gimme what I want- 
ed." Taylor asked Lombardi for a 
healthy increa.se in salary after the 1%5 
scasftn, but Lombardi made little effort 
to meet his demands. 

"He come up a little." Taylor said. 
"Not much. He didn't seem to be much 
interested in keeping me. It didn't make 
any difference to me, because I knew 
how much I was worth, and I figured Td 
get it somewhere." 
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Bill Taylor misses the Packer ambi- 
ence. The atmosphere in the Saint camp 
is remarkably dificrent from that of a 
veteran team. For Taylor, whose whole 
career was spent as a Packer, it has taken 
some getting used to. 

"Everything was set on the Packers," 
he said. "You knew who was going to 
play where, and it was comfortable. 
Here no one has a job, and you don't 
know who will be around when the sea- 
son Starts. This is a lot younger team." 

The fact that few players are sure of 
their jobs lends a special urgency to 
Saint practices. Fears has underlined 
this in his approach to the dctclopmeni 
of a cohesive unit. And Fears himself 
sought the head coaching job with a 
special urgency. 

"1 didn't wait for them to come to 
me." he said frankly. He is an earnest 
man who was an all-pro end in his play- 
ing days with the Rams. Van Brocklin, 
one of the two Ram quarterbacks with 
Bob Waierlieid when Fears played, has 
said of him, "FIc was a game-breaker, 
a guy who a\ways came up with his hest 
play when you needed it most. He was 
a winner." 

Fears felt, with reason, that he was 
peculiarly well qualified for the Saints’ 
coaching job. "1 spent live years with 
Lombardi," he said. "You can't help 
but learn a lot from him. Then last sea- 
son 1 was w ith Norb I leckcr of the Fal- 
cons, so I had a year's experience coach- 
ing an expansion club. I pointed all this 
out, but it was still a long sweat before 
they made up their minds." 

When John Meeom Jr. and the other 
Saint owners finally called Fears down 
to Houston- where Mecom has ofiices 
— Tom shocked them. 

"When I told them what terms I want- 
ed. it set them back." he said, smiling. 
"Here was a guy who had been after the 
job as hard as he could go, and now he 
asks for a long contract and a lot of 
money. 1 didn't get all 1 asked for. We 
sort of compromised, but I've got time 
to develop the team." 

Once he was hired. Fears began study- 
ing the rosters of the other clubs in the 
NFL. trying to guess which players they 
would make available to him. 

"We spent three weeks, day and night, 
studying rosters," he said. "Mardi Gras 
week came along, and I still have to see 
my first .Mardi Gras. First, ofeourse, we 
wanted a quarterback and wc thought 
we might get Fran Tarkcnlon, but wc 


were real lucky. No matter what you 
pay for a quarterback the quality of 
C'uozzo, it’s cheap, and wc paid less 
than the CJiants did for Tarkenlon." 

Fears finally decided to take the best 
athletes and. to a certain extent, disre- 
gard what position they played. "We 
kept in mind a little balance, hut first wc 
wanted gtH^d, young athletes," he said. 

Although league rules did not permit 
Fears to contact individual ballplayers 
he wanted ahead of the veteran draft, he 
did have other sources of information 
about players he was interested in. 

"Being with .Atlanta the year before 
was a big help," Fears said. "Atlanta 
was made up of players from all over the 
league, so I always had someone to call 
to give me information.” 

Before he took Hornung. Fears called 
Lombardi. "The old man told me that 
Hornung would never play for me. but I 
thought it was a gimd calculated risk," 
Fears said. "No one knew the extent of 
his injury then. He was worth drafting 
though, because otThe spirit he brought 
to camp. He's a UVtcr— he brings a club 
up just being around." 

Fears's policy of drafting for athletic 
ability first and position second resulted 
in his getting a trio of good linebackers 
from Baltimore. After he had taken a 
linebacker on his first choice from the 
Colls. Baltimore felt he would not need 
another and left two more linebackers 
unguarded. F'ears liwk them. too. Now. 
in Jack Burkett. Ted Davis and Steve 
Stonebreaker, he has a seasoned trio 
who should be more effective because 
they have played together. 

The veterans from other teams have 
reacted well to the lough camp. Most of 
them are in the first two or three years 
of their careers, and most played be- 
hind good men on the clubs they came 
from. 

"It’s a new lease on life," says Kil- 
mer. "You have a chance to be a starter 
here, .so you work a loi harder. I'm 
throwing better now than I ever did 
in San Francisco because I'm gelling 
a chance to throw, You see these guys 
hit in scrimmage? Wc have a fight nearly 
every day because everyone's battling 
for a job that's open. The veterans try 
like rooks." 

Fears, in late trades, has added a leav- 
ening of experience to the team. He ob- 
tained Doug Atkins and Herman Lee 
from the liears. both in their 30s and 
with years of experience, 



DEFENSE VETERAN in the linc after 14 >car> 
with ilic Chicago Bears is Fnd l>oug Atkins. 


"You need some old heads around to 
settle the >oungsiers." Ix*ars said, "And 
.Atkins is still one of the best defensive 
ends in football. Lee'll help where we 
need help most in the offensive line. 
Wc want a young club, but we want to 
vsin some games, too." 

An interested observer at every prac- 
tice is Mecom. .A big man, the 2X-ycar- 
old Mecom might he mistaken for a light 
end if he suited up. Preparing for his 
first year as a pro football owner, he 
trimmed off 40 pounds to a svelte 200. 
and he expects to lose even more before 
the year is out. 

"How do they look?" he asked a visi- 
tor. anxiously, the other day. 

"Ciood."he was told. "They look now 
like the best of the expansion teams. 
They won't win a division champion- 
ship. but they could surprise some clubs 
early in the year." 

"How many games you figure we can 
win?" 

"Three or four. Five if you're lucky." 

Mecom's face fell a bit, but he rallied 
quickly, watching Taylor churn away. 

"Maybe we'll do better than that," he 
said. "You can never tell." 

He won't need a diet to lose weight if 
he worries about winning more than 
live games. end 
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A 

GALLERY 
OF THE 
GREAT 

A. good Thoroughbred 
racehorse has a melilesome look: brimming with 
spirit, courageous. The champion often possesses, in 
addition, an air of hauteur, or so it seems to hu- 
man eyes. But no visible sign of temper or talent, 
of color or conformation, indicates whether he will 
transmit his attributes of excellence to his sons 
and daughters. Champions, experience shows, rare- 
ly reproduce themselves, and many- like Swaps 
{opposite ) — are the olTspring of undistinguished 
runners. In Photographer Jerry Cooke's handsome 
portfolio of stallions svho have achieved fame in 
the U.S. (following po^es) nearly all are distin- 
guished by their records on the track. A rare row- 
have had notable success as both racers and sires. 
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NATIVE DANCER, here cnjo>ing a roll in ihc dust. v.as second onl> once, in the l953Dcrbv,%von2l other 
races. He has sired European stars Hula Dancer and Dan Cupid and Derbv and Preakness winner Kauai King. 



^ KHALED was not a champion when he raced abroad but was bought as a stallion for 5160,000 by Rex ' 

• Ellsworth because of his perfect conformation. Swaps is the most famous son of this leading California sire. V 







RIBOT. ihc luili>in*brcd 1 5*>c;ir-oi(j son of Tcncrani. won ull of his Ift rates in Italy. I'rantx’ and England, 
including t\so sueccssisc sittoncs tn the Arc dc Triomphe. In itw U..S. he has sired Tom Rolfe and Cirauslark. 



NEEDLES the first PtoriUa-bredtowin the Kcniuck> Dcrb> and the Belmont. A Min and grandMin of 
Derb> winners (Ponder and Pensive). Needles* presence in Ocala has given much impetus to F-’lorida breeding. 





TOM FOOLmiNscd thec}a!Aicsasa3->car-ol<l in 1952, but the rollo'Aingvrason he accomplished the ama/' 
ing feat of Wr inning all H) of his starts m the exacting handicap division. Buck passer heads the list of his sons. 



NASHUA, beaten by Swaps in the Derby , won the Preaknessand Belmont and squared matters with Swaps in 
their famous match race. A temperamental son of Nasrullah. he has yet to achieve top ranking as u sire. 





BOLD RULER. another Na^^ullah offspring \'ilh a disptvsiiion of his own. was brtlliant at middle distances 
in 1957, and so arc his numerous talented progenv. Bin few base shown the staving ability for a classic route. 


Built by Genfr^i Motor^ in Wp^I G«'rm<iny 


Something 
great has come 
to pass. 



The modified Opei. We created a raily machine with power 
brakes aii around and discs in front We added radiai ply tires and 
larger wheels. And we modified our basic engine with twin carbs and exhausts. 
So it turns out 24% more horsepower. Then we overhauled the looks. 

We did it with rally lights and stripes and a choice of sharp exterior 
colors. Inside we included a 3-spoke simulated wood wheel and a 
sport shift console with gauges. Then we tagged all this with a low 
price. It’s the one item we modified the least. And that’s 
something pretty great all by itself. 

Buick’s new Opel Rallye. $2192.* 


‘Manufacturer's suggested retail price p.o.e. East Coast (slightly higher West Coast). Includes Federal Excise Tax. suggested dealer 
delivery and handling charge. Transportation charges, accessories, optional equipment, state and local taxes are additional. 



DREDGING UP A TEXAS SQUABBLE 


A few people have been making a lot of money by taking oyster shells from Galveston Bay. Conservationists 
maintain that the practice is decimating the iive beds and poiiuting the water by EDWIN SHRAKE 


S pi'iicxI here and there on Galveston 
Bay, where the pirate Jean Lafitte 
used to sail, are haif a dozen clumsy 
bargelike vessels that have in the past few 
years stirred Texans into a family squab- 
ble resounding with predictions of doom 
from one side and nervous denials from 
the other. The vessels arc dredges that 
suck oyster shell from great reefs. The 
shell is used for paving materials, con- 
crete. chicken and cattle feed, for the 
manufacture of plate glass, aluminum, 
textiles and dry ice, for fertilizer, soap, 
magnesium and many other items - in- 
cluding the Houston Astrodome, which 
required 500,000 cubic yards of shell in 


the construction of its stadium and park- 
ing lot. A number of industries in the 
Houston-Galvcston area depend, or 
claim to depend, on the production of 
oyster shell, which is, to the Texas dredg- 
ers. a S25.OCO.OCO per year business. 

Conservationists maintain the dredg- 
ers arc destroying the natural reefs in the 
complex of Galveston, Trinity. Hast and 
West Bay, killing live oysters, disrupting 
the cycles of marine life, menacing the 
rare birds on Vintun Island, silting the 
bottoms, polluting the water and setting 
up haysidc towns for devastation by 
the next major hurricane. As hurricanes 
tend tooccurduring intense sun-spot ac- 


tivity. and as such a condition is predict- 
ed late this year, there is talk of cata- 
clysm. “Without these natural breakwa- 
ters in the bay. I shudder to think what 
the wind and waves would do.” says 
Keith Ozmore. former outdoor editor of 
the late Houston Press, former executive 
secretary of the Save Our Shell move- 
ment and current administrative assist- 
ant to Bob Eckhardt. a IJemocraiic 
Congressman from Houston. 

“Nonsense.” replies Bob Parker Jr., 
vice-president of one of the major dredg- 
ing firms based in Houston. “That is just 
theory. Nobody knows what will hap- 
pen.” The dredgers say that the fish and 
conunufd 
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TCXAS SQUABBte ronllnued 



oyster yield in Texas bays has risen, that 
dredging helps clear pollution by increas- 
ing the circulation of currents, and that 
much of the disputed water is already 
poisoned and of little value, anyway. 

In a way the argument is the same one 
that is going on across the country — the 
conservationists vs. what Justice William 
O. Douglas calls “the Ahabs.” 

“It's impossible to run a society with- 
out depleting natural resources,” says 
Parker. “This is a problem, no doubt of 
that. But this shell is needed by the peo- 
ple and the industry of the Gulf Coast, 
and we're doing a great deal toward re- 
placing it with artificial reefs that grow 
more oysters. The conservationists ought 


to do more work and less nowling." 

Is the shell really needed? Most of the 
country does without it. Huge beds like 
those of Pocomoke Sound have been de- 
stroyed by overdredging. and Maryland 
has gotten by somehow. Will the artifi- 
cial reefs be successful over a period of 
time? What will truly be the effect on ma- 
rine and human life if the reefs are re- 
moved? The answers arc conjectural, but 
it is not hard to explain how Texas got it- 
self into this arguinent in the first place. 

According to geological supposition, 
the Galveston Bay area was formed dur- 
ing the last ice age by silt flowing down 
the deep troughs of the Trinity and San 
Jacinto rivers. As water levels rose from 


melting ice the rivers no longer flowed as 
rapidly, and the 50-fathom curve moved 
as far as 100 miles from shore. Silt, tides 
and hurricanes produced the bays of 
brackish waters preferred by oysters. 

Oysters are extremely vulnerable crea- 
tures. A female oyster releases about half 
a million eggs during spawning season 
from March to November in the warm 
Gulf Coast water, and about one in 
4.000.000 reaches maturity. Eggs and 
sperm meet somewhat by chance. A fer- 
tilized egg produces a larva in from two 
to five hours. The larvae swim about near 
the surface, often moving as much as five 
miles, thus changing what is a dead reef 
one year into a live one the next. With 
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ihe cggN and sperm, ihc larvae arc pari 
of ihc sea's basic food supplj. plankion. 
NoKine oyster in a million lives to reach 
market. Hut so many oysters have been 
laid down during the ages that the great 
reefs along the Texas Ciulf Coast have 
supplied dredgers since ISKO. when the 
shell was loaded onto wheelbarrows by 
shovels. 

As industries began to thrive from the 
use of dead shell, the dredgers naturally 
began to lake more of it. In Texas the 
dredgers were taking more than 12 mil- 
lion cubic yards of shell per year, paying 
the state a royalty of 15o per cubic yard, 
which IS much less than comparable oil 
and gas royalties and far less than the 


90c-pcr<ubic-yard royalty charged by- 
Maryland. 

The old Texas Game and Fish Com- 
mission had two impfirtant regulations 
for dredgers: 1) no dredge could oper- 
ate within 1.500 feel of a “live" reef (one 
containing five or more barrels of live 
oysters per 2,500 square feet), and 2) no 
dredge could operate unless there was 
at least a two-foot overburden of silt on 
the reef, which would mean that the reef 
was dead, In 1961. on behalf of the Tex- 
as dredgers, W. I). fladen of Houston 
applied for permission to dredge all the 
shell from several major reefs in the 
(ialvcsti>n Hay area within seven years, 
arguing that shell was. 1 valuable resource 
and that the bays were so polluted the 
oysters were inedible. .A tremendous po- 
litical light ensued. 

Howard Dodgen, executive secretary 
of the Texas tiame and Fish Commis- 
sion, said. "If the dredgers are given the 
go-ahead, the oyster industry will be de- 
stroyed for all lime to come." In the sum- 
mer of 196.1 Texas (iovernor John Con- 
nally asked the legislature to combine the 
nine-man Texas Ciame and Tish Com- 
mission with the live-man Parks Com- 
mission. .Sportsmen's clubs agreed, with 
the understanding that lishing-license 
fees would go to lishing facilities rather 
than into the parks, of which Texas has 
pitifully few. The legislature went along 
with Connally. A new Parks and Wild- 
life Commission was created. The three 
members were Will Odom of .Austin, a 
geologist, engineer and independent oil 
and gas producer; James M. Dellinger 
of Corpus i hristi, a road contractor 
who has used much oyster shell in con- 
struction; and A. W. Moursund. a John- 
son C ity lawyer w ho serves as trustee for 
President Johnson's personal business af- 
fairs. has a direct telephone line to the 
While House and claims it is his job to 
keep the President's alTairs secret from 
the President to avoid cimflict of inter- 
est. .Moursund’s name is one of those, 
along with White House staffers and se- 
cret service agents, that appear on a 
mimeographed passenger list used on 
presidential helicopters. 

Within two months after creation of 
the new commission, four dredging firms 
asked for unrestricted dredging rights. At 
the tune it was estimated that the I20mil- 


lion cubic yards of obtainable shell 
which rcniained would last about five 
years. Dodgen. who had been imme- 
diately retired by the new commission, 
was kept on as consultant but had no of- 
licc. and his only duty was to pick up his 
paycheck once a month. Parksand Wild- 
life hearings on dredging were closed to 
the public. The H<utsu»i Prfs>. dying 
but still trying, said the Coastal Fish- 
eries Function, a division of Parks and 
W'ildlifc, had submillcd a report claim- 
ing that dredging within I..^10 feet of a 
live reef would kill oysters which is 
what the Game and f-ish Commission 
had said in .September of 1962 but Ihe 
report w.ts never released. "The state 
government." says Justice Douglas in 
Fari’ni'U to I'exas, a l ani\hinn l^ tUer- 
“issoltdJy controlled by The 1 slah- 
lishmcnt." Any project that can be rele- 
gated to state agencies, says Douglas, 
can be controlled by the hstahlishmeiu. 

"I have repeatedly asked for the con- 
clusions of the study supposedly made 
by the Parks and W ildlife ( omniission, 
but I couldn't get them until a recent 
Corps of Engineers hearing on the mat- 
ter," says bekhardt, “Then I got an old 
tentative report from Boh. Singleton [for- 
mer regional director of the Coastal f ish- 
erics Function, now executive direclorof 
Parksand Wildlife] saying 1 .200 feet was 
the closest a dredge should be allowed to 
a reef. That is the most arrogant board I 
ever ran into. Once I asked how much 
money the state tiwk in from dredging 
royalties, and it tiHik me a year to gel an 
answer from Will Odom. It seems obvi- 
ous that with all this secrecy the Parks 
and Wildlife conclusions are not on a 
sound basis. 1 voted for the crcaimn of 
the new commission [w hen bekhardt w as 
a state representative] because I thought 
a mergerof the two agencies would help. 

I didn't realize there was a hug under the 
chip," 

While dredgers' requests were being 
considered in private by the Parks and 
Wildlife Commission, the outcry from 
oyster fishermen, sportsmen's clubs and 
conservationists was embarrassing (. on- 
nally. .A governor who takes a stand on 
a controversial issue in favor the 
best interests of the people without con- 
sidering Ihe politics involved is a rare 
governi»r indeed: ( onnally had little to 
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Kvor j’l li 
ab«al 

this SI.II>-4>.> 

i$ «‘X|M‘iiNiv<‘ 

The impeccable wing-tip de- 
tailing. the uncluttered lines. 
Looks expensive. Feels ex- 
pensive. That's because every- 
thing about this Bob Smart 
slip-on IS expensive — except 
the price. About $14. Other 
Bob Smart styles $9 to $16. 

Bob Smart 



Scotch for people who 
know the 
difference. 


XBLACKS WHITE’; 

\ SCOTCH WHISKY y 


Thisisthe Scotch for 
Scotch drinkers, The one 
that gratifies a taste 
for lightness, smoothness, 
and Scotch. Tonight, 
"Blacks White." 


say about the oyster-dredging matter. 

On October II. 1963 a compromise 
wa.s announced: the dredgers would be 
allowed to operate to within 300 feet of a 
live reef. The sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists complained that such a rule 
w ould turn all oyster reefs into dcadones. 
and that the compromise was in effect 
granting the dredgers exactly what they 
hadasked. InFebruary 1964 the commis- 
sion ruled that if dredgers were damag- 
ing reefs they would have to move back 
another 300 feet. 

“The trouble with that is in the polic- 
ing of it," says Hckhardt. "Such a thing 
is very dillicult to control, and putting 
dredgers in charge of the safety of live 
oysters is like putting a possum in charge 
of the chicken coop. To visualize Galves- 
ton Bay, imagine an underwater Grand 
Canyon with long fingers extended in 
cuts and ridges. High points come up far 
from major structures of reefs as towhead 
reefs, which can be dredged. Cut off the 
towheads. keep moving in on the major 
structures, and you arc gradually de- 
stroying the oysters. The statistical fact 
that oyster production is up in the bay 
area is meaningless. Since Hurricane 
Carla many boats from Louisiana are 
operating in Galveston Bay. The produc- 
tion per boat is down." 

Last January. Moursund's term on the 
Parks and Wildlife Commission expired, 
and he was replaced by Harry Jersig, a 
brewery president from San Antonio 
who was re.sponsiblc for the successful 
program to transplant rainbow trout to 
Texas waters. Jersig. described by one of 
his executives as a spi>rtsman. statesman 
and all-round great fellow, has refused 
to make a statement about the dredging 
argument, having had it explained on his 
behalf that anything he said about the 
controversy would be so bland as to be 
not worth the ink it would take to print 
it. "There arc sportsmen and then there 
arc sportsmen." says State Senator A. R. 
Schwartz, a Democrat from Galveston. 
"Most of these sp<Trtsmen you run into 
have never spent much time along the 
Gulf and know little about it. When they 
talk about sptirl fishing they mean catch- 
ing billfish out of SIOO.OOO yachts. They 
don't realize how many people there arc 
who have little skiffs or $10 rowboatsand 
whose idea of sport fishing is catching 
trout or redfish in the bays." There arc ar- 
guments about the effect dredging has 
on sea trout — the wcakfish of the Texas 
coast and redfish. Some say fishing is 
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better, and some say ii is worse. “1 used 
to lish the bays as much as anybody,” 
says Merle Bt>nneau. who has worked 32 
>ears as a dredger for Parker Brothers & 
Co. "On a 15-day vacation I would fish 
14 days. I haven’twet a line in the bay in 
three years now. The water is too oily. 
The fish are still fun to catch, but you 
can’t cat them. I wouldn’t cat a raw oys- 
ter that came out of Galveston Bay. Pol- 
lution comes down the ship channel from 
Houston or from the oil rigs or from sew-- 
agc. But you don’t read much about what 
the oil companies arc doing to the bays. 
The oil<ompany big shots arc the big 
sportsmen who'd rather blame every- 
thing on us.” 

The Galveston Bay area is, indeed, a 
cheerless sight. The water has the feel of 
lightweight motor oil. The Houston ship 
channel, which comes through Galves- 
ton Bay, is u 50-milc-long river of filth. 
More than half the bay is off limits for 
oyster fi.shing because of pollution. "The 
biggest source of pollution is sewage." 
says Terrence Leary of the Coastal Kish- 
erics Function. "In the bay area there is 
a lot of sewage and few sewage-treat- 
ment plants. The waste gsies through 
oysters and is toxic if the oysters are 
eaten raw. Tankers pumping their bilges 
at night arc a problem, too, but spill 
from oil wells is rare. Sewage is the main 
thing to worry aboiii ” 

"The bays arc not polluted beyond re- 
pair," says Eckhardt. "If we can clean 
up the pollution, the oysters and lish w ill 
revive.” The Federal Water Quality Act 
required the states to establish certain 
standard.s by June 30, although it is easy 
to be skeptical about the enforcement of 
those standards. Eckhardt blames part of 
the pollution on silt from dredges and 
has a photograph taken in orbit by an as- 
tronaut showing silt forming in the pass 
between Bolivar Peninsula and Galves- 
ton Island. "Our dredges were eight or 
10 miles from there," says Parker. 
"That's not our silt. It comes from the 
rivers and is stirred up by currents." 

Industries along the Gulf Coast do as 
much as dredgers to keep pressure on 
politicians to allow dredging to continue. 
Every year plants around Hou.ston pro- 
duce enough cement to huild a concrete 
highway from that city to Los .Angeles. 
Millions of dollars arc invested in allied 
industries, and thousands of jobs are af- 
fected. "They claim they can’t get along 
without shell,” says Schwartz, "hut they 
certainly can. W'hat will they do when 
foriimied 
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This deodorant’s special bacteria-fighting 
ingredient builds in a resistance that lasts even 
through a hot, soapy shower. You don’t have 
to settle for protection against odor anymore. 

Now you can build up a resistance 
with...Mennen Speed Stick 


MENNEN 
Speed Stick 

It actually 
builds up a 
resistance 
to odor. 
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"IJ / (hucl slop Hsiug this sinjf, m\ career h fuiished.'' 


Walcli your stc]), when you use auy of tlicsc (hrcc 
jDascijJiiic scetils from the Men liiic-iip; 

KIN(>S MKN when it takes more than ^ou(I kxtks. 
TMlSTI.KSi I’l.AU) when you’re on the prowl, 
IMPKRIAI. (UH.D -«hen caution's to the wind. 

KINGS MEN’ 

Tine grooming aids from $1.25 



small 

FORTUNES 

now available 


Five regional editions of FORTUNE now enable ad- 
vertisers to direct selling efforts to the most influential 
business executves where they live, work, and buy. 
Four domestic editions concentrate on the highly selec- 
tive, hard-to-reoch management audience in the East- 
ern, Midwest, Western, and Southern United States. 
FORTUNE International reaches top-management 
readers outside 'he U.S. and Canada. Small FORTUNES 
all, but each big in business where it counts, For further 
information, contact your locol FORTUNE represent- 
ative, or write on company letterhead to: William 
Brennan, FORTUNE, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 


the shell runs out in a few' years?" The 
answer is they will use limestone, which 
has roughly the same calcium-carbonate 
makeup as shell. There are almost unlim- 
ited limestone dept>siis in the Texas Hill 
Country. 175 miles from the dredges. 
Some have suggested facetiously that 
w hen shell runs out the Texas H ill Coun- 
try will become the Tc.xas I’it Country. 
"Maybe the dredgers are doing a bad 
thing." says one Texas political figure. 
"But when somebody is trying to put 
somebody else out of business I look to 
see who stands to profit. Who owns most 
of the limestone? Who will ship it? The 
polluters along the coast benefit by keep- 
ing the heat on the dredgers and off them- 
selves. knowing the dredgers will con- 
tinue to operate. Now watch and see who 
leaps in when the shell is gone." 

It is possible tlie dredgers will not con- 
liiHie to operate. In the federal bill that 
regulates estuaries Cialvesion Bay is de- 
fined as an estuary. F.ckhardt has found 
a requirement that Corps of r.ngineers 
permits must he issued for dredging in 
navigable waters. The Parker Brothers 
had a permit that expired and have re- 
quested another. Other dredgers have no 
permits. The entire mailer could even- 
tually be decided by the U.S. Fish and 
SS'ildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior. 

If members of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service should ever he so pedestrian a.s 
to consult the Emydopediu lin'fiwnica, 
they would read; "The simplest form of 
oyster culture is the preserv ation of nat- 
ural oyster beds. Upon this, in fact, de- 
pends the whole future of the industry, 
since it is not probable that any system 
of artilicial breeding can be devised 
which w ill render it possible to keep up a 
supply without at least occasional re- 
course to seed oysters produced under 
natural conditions. It is the opinion of al- 
most all who have studied the subject that 
any natural bed may in time be destroyed 
by overtishing, by burying the breeding 
oysters. h> covering up the projections 
suitable for the reception of spat and by 
breaking down, through the action of 
lieavv dredges, the ridges which were cs- 
pccialh fitted lo be the scats of colonies." 

"There is liiile time left," says State 
Representative FaI J. Harris from Cialves- 
lon. "The shell in Galveston Bay. includ- 
ing the live reefs, w ill be gone in less than 
a decade. If the next legislature approves 
this selfish destruction, as this one did. 
It will be loo late." 
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The 7-miiiute 
interview: 

The limit our 
agent will stay 
unless you 
ask him to stay 
longer. 

We invented the 7-minute interview to give you a chance 
to size up our man. 

In that seven minutes, a Mutual Benefit agent can outline 
the work he’s prepared to do for you. 

In seven minutes, he’s not about to solve your problems, 
though he may very well spark a couple of ideas to save you 
money. The important thing is you'll have a chance to see 
for yourself that he knows his stuff and to find out 
whether he’s the kind of man you find it easy to talk to. 

If you want, invite him to stay. Otherwise he’ll be on his way 
at the end of seven njinutes. If you’re too busy to see anyone 
right now, write for our free booklet, "What you can expect 
a Mutual Benefit agent to do for you.” 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 





GOLF /Jack Nicklaus 


Exploding your way through grass 



Here is a peculiar shot ihal comes up much more often than you might 
think, nut only on courses in sandy areas but around bunkers everywhere. 
I faced it twice in the Doral Open this spring, and both times 1 played it 
less than perfectly before learning why. The ball is in grass, or ha.s tufts of 
grass around it, but the surrounding material is mostly loose sand. 1 al- 
ways thought there were two alternatives with such a shot; play a delicate 
chip, picking the ball clean, or hit a regular hunker-type explosion. But I 
found — in spite of the fact that it demands more nerve — that the shot 
be played as an explosion. The sand provides a cushion, more of one 
than you think will be there when you inspect the lie. By coming into the 
ball lirmly w ith a sand wedge and using a strong right hand, you can get 
the shot up quickly and w ith lots of backspin. The heavy blade of the 
wedge will tear right through the tufts of grass as if they were not there. 

O Jofk Nk^Uoul mi i«>l*ry«d 


rHANCIS GOIOEH 

Tltesuiiixi^ that of ilte normal hunker xfiol, with an oulsiJe-in 
urciahtue to ilie left and sirong/oHo»-ilirounh {right). 
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You can 
telephone 
all over 
the world 


Today you can call 96.8% of the world's 
telephones— for business or pleasure. 

And the cost is low. For example, 
you can call most of Europe for only $9* 

($7.50* to Untied Kingdom and Ireland). 

Since the first overseas call, in 1927, 
the Bell System, in cooperation 
with foreign telephone agencies, has 
pioneered in the development of 
today's worldwide telephone network. 

This network consists of high-capacity 
undersea cables, communications 
satellites and radio facilities. When you 
want to keep in touch with anyone — 
almost anywhere— call Long Distance. 

*Thfee-niinuta. «jlion-to-iUI<on d«ytim« etH (S •.m. to 5 p.m-), plui Uiu 
Ev«n lowar ni^t and Sunday 'alaa tra ivailabla to aome counlnat. 








LET’S GO TO 

A MOVIE 

ADELPHI 58th St. W. of MM 1 

Goldthumb 

BEECH B wM t 13Sth St. ] 

Goldthumb 

BIJOU Wth St. 8 7th 1 

Goldthumb 

CENTRAL e'»3y8 52nd[ 

Goldthumb 

CENTRAL PARK B«t sthSMM.I 

Goldthumb 

CHELSEA w 22 nd off ath| 

Goldthumb 

CONCOURSE Cl>nton8Sih| 

Goldthumb 

DORCHESTER mm tsgi.l 

Goldthumb 

EAST EHD CINEMA 2.1... i.nl 

Goldthumb 

EXCELSIOR M.i isiin| 

Goldthumb 

FOORTH ST. PLATHOOSE ....cmi.il 

Goldthumb 

GAIETY 63rd & 1st Ave.l 

Goldthumb 

GARDEN S7th SI. e. ci mm. I 

Goldthumb 

GOTHAM 42ndtB'w«y| 

Goldthumb 

GRAND Park ivear 52nd St 1 

Goldthumb 

GRANDVIEW near Coiumbui Circle! 

Goldthumb 

HEIGHTS CINEMA m,.ui.. > ni.»I 

Goldthumb 

IRVING Christopher 8 Hudton 1 

Goldthumb 

KNICKEROOCKER m... 1 12.>| 

Goldthumb 

LUX S6th St. E. of 2nd 1 

Goldthumb 

MARLOOROIIGH 

Goldthumb 

PAVILION {Stsf 8 tvadsworthi 

Goldthumb 

REGENT 77lh SI. between Ul 8 2ndl 

Goldthumb 

STUYVESANT so. :l.i .... 1 

Goldthumb 

7th AVE. CINEMA between 39tn 8 40th( 

Goldthumb 

SHELTON west 51st St. near 8th A>e- 1 

Goldthumb 

TUDOR 4Ut 8 2ndi 

Goldthumb 

UPTOWN 9Sth 8 Amsterdam | 

Goldthumb 

WASHINGTON SQUARE n.i in. si. | 
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How are 
you spending 
tonight? 


There's not much choice -or fun-if every- 
thing's the same. 

It's because you do have free choice that 
you have so many gotxl things to chiwsc 
from. Tonight's movie. Tomorrow's griK'cr- 
ics. Next year's car. And it's all the com- 
petition that makes these things get better 
all the time. 

Of course, some people think you have 
k>omuch choice in the marketplace. 


They think you arc confused or. maybe, 
just not bright enough to make up your 
own mind about the pnxlucts you want 
and need. They think the government 
ought to help you. 

For instance, wouldn't it be simpler if 
there were only four brands of tiwthpaste 
instead of 6K? And who needs all those fla- 
vors? Most people like peppermint so why 
shouldn't they all be peppermint? Don't 


laugh. There really are people— well-mean- 
ing peopic-who think the government 
ought to regulate the number tif brands on 
the market and standardize their contents. 
In other words, they want to do your shop- 
ping for you. That's nice of them. But. has 
anyime asked yo» about it?. 

May be you don't like pep permint . 

Magazine Publishers Association 

An Atwciat-on o< 36$ leM<nR U.S. rnJg^^ln«s 
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The Demi'crais lost another one 
10 the Republicans, hui they 
'verenT panicking yet. This off- 
year contest was at baseball ami 
the Congressional IX;mocrals 
charlie-browned their way to a 
fifth consecutive loss, V 2, at 
Washington's D.C. Stadium. 
Morris t dalTs all-stars commit- 
ted six errors in four innings and 
allowed five stolen bases. After 
gaining his fourth victory. Re- 
publican Representative Robert 
Michel of Illinois insulted the 
injured by revealing that he had 
pitched with a sore arm. Rem- 
ocratic Pitcher Udall went to 
the mound wearing a black 
Moshe Dayan eyeputch. All the 
patch did was impair his vision. 
He walked the first batter. Rep- 
resentative Don (Buz) Lukens 
of Ohio, on four pitches. Tak- 
ing conservative leads. Lukens 
then stole second and third. 
Udall discarded the cyepalch. 
firing in later innings (the third 
and fourth), Udall had to take 
something off hi.s best pitches, 
the Romney fadeaway and the 
credibility sinker. OOP .Manag- 
er Silvio (Slasher) Conte un- 
kindly said that Udall never did 
have much on the ball. Repre- 
sentative Bob Mathias of Cali- 
fornia. the former Olympic de- 


cathlon champion, slammed an 
impoverished Great Society go- 
pher ball all the way to the base 
of (he cemcr-field wall. 

Princess .\nne {behw), fetch- 
ingly attired in seaworthy hair- 
do. blue jeans, blue-and-whitc- 
siripcd sweater and blue anorak, 
was having a royal time aboard 
the royal yacht Bloodhound. So. 
obviously, was her escort, little 
Lord Burghersh book-reading 
son of the harl of Westmorland, 
lord-in-wailing to the Queen. 
The 1 6-year-cild Anne and Burg- 
hersh were doing some waiting 
of their own. Piloted by Prince 
Philip, the Bloodhound lagged in 
the Britannia Cup event of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron's three- 
day regatta at Cowes off the Isle 
of Wight. The Westmorland 
family motto. "Disgrace not the 
altar." did not seem to fit intv> 
(he picture at all. 

Beatic John Lennon might know 
sc'mething about tuning guitars, 
but when it comes to automo- 
biles it's a hard day’s night. Tony 
Barrow, the Beatles' PR man, 
was riding with John in a Mini 
when he could stand a new Hca- 
tie noise no longer. "Why arc 
you bashing the gears in and not 



using the clutch?" he asked in 
horror. "Are you supposed to, 
then?" Lennon replied. "I 
thought that was just for when 
you're learning." 

Rcprescntaiisc Ted Kupferman. 
Republican of New York, rub- 
ber-rafted down the Grand 
Canyon. Kupferman claims Lyn- 
don Johnson made him prom- 
ise to pick up beer cans Bobby 
Kennedy left along the way. 

Why was Waller ,\lston wast- 
ing that kind of luck on golf 
when his Los Angeles Dodgers 
could have been using it to dig 
ihcmscKcs deeper into the sec- 
ond division? .Manager Alston 
tired don't use that Hwd a 
hole in one into the 310-yard 
lOth hole at Fox Hills Country 
Club in Culver City. Unfortu- 
nately , Alston was on an adjoin- 
ing drising range when he hit 
the shot. 

The Dcrntxiralic organization in 
Pennsylvania, which loses no 
chance to ride Republican Gov- 
ernor Raymond Shafer, labeled 
the chief ex«;utivc a horse thief 
last week without even a neigh- 
say. The furor started when 
I>:m(x:ratic Auditor General 
Grace M. Sloan's agents found 
iw 0 horses missing during an in- 
veniory of the state police acad- 
emy at Hershey. Amish and 
Aqua were tracked to a stable 
near the executive mansion at 
Indianlown Gap. where they 
were supposedly sent “for the 
pleasure of the Governor's 
daughter " Shafer's pres.s secre- 
tary. Jack Conmy, called for a 
halter on such accusations. Jane 
has her own horse, he snorted. 
However, he admitted, a secur- 
ity man rides with her. and also 
needs a nag Moreover, the Gov- 
ernor sometimes rules, and how 
could he ride without a horse? 
Conmy also noted (hat there 
have been state-owned hi’rses at 
Indiantown Gap since 1943, The 
Shafer administration never 
tried to deny all. Mrs. Sloan's 
revenooers had positively iden- 
1 itied the missing horses by hoof 


plates, the equine equivalent of 
fingerprinting, before telling 
State Police Commissioner 
Frank McKclla to return the 
beasts on the gallop. Recover- 
ing missing horses is nothing 
new for Mrs. Sloan, it develops. 
She was already an honorary 
member of the Clarion County 
Anti-Horscihicf Association. 

It was quite a burst of applause 
for a schoolgirl winning a 220- 
yard dash. But then the (all, 
mop-haired Kikuyu girl had just 
tied a Kenya women's record for 
the event, 26.6 seconds. Then, 
too, she was .lane Kenyatta [be- 
low), daughter of President 
Jomo Kcnyaita Jane, a board- 
ing student in Baden Powell 
House at Kenya Girls High 
School, had run with bandages 
wrapped around a gashed left 
knee to help Nairobi province 
win the Kenya Intcrprovincial 
Secondary Schivols Athletic 
Championships. A product 
of interscholasiic competition 
which National Coach John Vcl- 
/ian calls "very much superior" 
to that in must of the rest of the 
world. Miss Kcnyaita is now u 
probable Kenya Olympic team 
member for the 1%8 Games in 
Mexico City. 
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Houston’s boy is now a man 


Rusty Staub, signed at 1B as Houston's hope of the future, got off to 
an uncertain start, but now. at 23, he's a contender for the batting title 


/^nly four years ago he was clumsy 
and awkward as a colt which was 
lining in a way. since he played in the 
oulticid for the Houston C olt .45s. hvery 
time a batted bull came his way he 
seemed to shy at it and then chase it in 
the wrong directum. They tried him at 
lirst base, tine night Pitcher Hal VViMid* 
eshick caught baserunner IVlc Rose of 
( incinnali leaning the wrtmg way and 
picked him olf (irsl. He picked off his 
first baseman, too. The hall flew past 
IV-year-old Rusty Stauh's ear, rtrlled 
dtmn into the nght-tield corner and Rose 
ran all the was around the bases and 
scored, it was hilarious. 

"He never saw it." said the late i red 
Hutchinson, then manager of the Reds. 
"But they won’t be laughing at that kid 
three or four years from now. There 
aren't tot' many laughing at him right 
now when he's up at that dishrag" 
Ht'ustt'n sent him back into the outfield 
again, where he might endanger a bull 
game now and then but not his life. ,\rd 
Hutchinson was right. Now. in .August 
1967. Rusty Staub is up there with the 
best hitlers in the major leagues C le- 
mente. C epeda. Rt'hinson with a bat- 
ting aserage iit the ..150s. 

I'hcre were those who >aid Staub 
sht'uld have been hitting like that all 
along. He always had the O'lW. they 
insisted, that marseJous swing, led W:l- 
liams called him one of the best y<'ung 
hitlers he escr saw. But today Rusty 
Staub does not esen stand at the plate 
the way he used ti' upright, proud, his 
bat gripped down at the end and held 
high, ready tor the big swing; instead, he 
bends at the knees and at the ssai't. 
squeezes the bat an inch above the knob 
and strokes the pitch intt' left held, ccit- 
ter or right. ”1 sec the Astri>s hired Harry 
Walker as a batting coach, " said Phila- 
delphia Manager Ciene Mauch rceentiy. 
■'W'cll, I'll tell you this: the best batting 
coach Houston ever had is Rusty Staub. 
Thai boy made himself Into a hitter, 
and he did one hell of a job." 


Daniel Joseph Staub has been called 
Rusty since April Fool's Day 1944. when 
he was born. "I wanted to name him 
Daniel so I could call him Danny for 
short." said Mrs. Staub. who is, of 
ci'ursc, Irish. "But one of the nurses 
nicknamed him Rusty flir the red fuzz 
he had all over his head, and it stuck." 

The name and the fu//. Today 
Staub's hair is red. a flaming red that 
lot'ks even redder when he wears that 
loud blue sports jacket he had on last 
week in Philadelphia. He has brown 
eyes that t'pen wide when he speaks, 
and freckles hundreds of freckles 
scattered like friendly measles all over a 
face that turns pmk under too much sun. 

He grew up on the corner of Royal 
Street near Almonastcr in New Orleans, 
about five minutes from the French 
Ouarlcr. When he was y years old hts 
father, a sch«iolleacher. shoved a bat into 
his hands with orders to "swing it." and 
Rusty did. At acorns, apples, rocks, 
basketballs, softballs anything. By the 
time he was 10. playing in games with 
bi'vs two and three years older. Staub 
could put his bat on any pitch ihrovvn to 
him. l ater, when he played American 
1 egK'n baseball, he helped C rcsccnt City 
Post 125 win the national championship 
in Hastings. Neb. The plane ride back 
to New Orleans and the 4.(KK) people 
who met the team at the airport gave 
Staub a thrill that was the greatest he’s 
ever had in hasebull. "When you're a 
bunch of kids who haven't been away 
fri'in home much, that is an exciting 
thing to be a part of." Staub remem- 
bers. " A band, ^our fi'lks, >our girl, 
I here aren't many times m your life 
when you're so happy you have to light 
back tears." 

By his senior year in high school Staub 
was "hilling ..100 on home runs alone" 
and was having diflicultv accommodat- 
ing all the major league scouts on his 
doorstep. Fed Williams canK down from 
Boston for the Red Sox and talked to 
Rusty about hitting and lishing which 
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AsA The Whiskey 

by 

Jvlien P. Van Winkle, Jr. 

Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 

l«wiivlll«, K»nlu«ky 
Cifoblrrfwcf t«49 


As proprietors of AmeriraV old- 
est family distillery we take 
pride in knowing what goes into 
the making of fine Bourbon. But 
I hasten to add, there are some 
things we don’t exactly know. 
And never will. 

I believe the classic remark 
on the subject belongs to my 
father. 

One day he was conducting 
a young man through our ware- 
houses, where hundreds of bar- 
rels of whiskey rested in ojjen 
ricks, aging in the mild Ken- 
tucky air. Seeking enlighten- 
ment on the whole process, the 
visitor inguired as to what went 
on in a whiskey barrel. 

■'ThatIcan't8ay”Dadreplied. 
"I’ve never been inside one." 

Now the fact is that we use 
the stoutest barrels of any dis- 
tiller. They are made only for 
Old Fitz<;erald and so marked 
by the cooper. Thicker staves. 
Heavier in weight. All new oak. 
freshly charred. 

Inside these mighty oaken 
casks every drop of Old Fitz 
attains its mellow maturity. Our 
Prime Straight, for example, so- 
journs a full 8 years — an unprec- 
edented stay for Bourbon 
bottled at a mild 86.8 proof. But 
the secret of what hap{>en8 there 
stays in the barrel. The lazy 
workings of time, wood and 
weather on the whiskey are 
mysteries to which no man can 
claim the key. 

Best advice I can give is; ask 
the whiskey. Taste our Bourbon 
carefully and critically. You’ll 
savor all we’ve learnt in 118 
years of Bourbon making, all 
there is to know about genuine 
Sour Mash flavor. 

Old Fitzgerald, whether 
Original Bonded or Prime 
Straight, is the most exjwnsively 
made Bourbon in Kentucky . . . 
and probably in the world . . . 
as documented by Kentucky 
distilling records. 

Your first taste will prove it’s 
also the most enjoyable to drink. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
100 Proof or Prime Straight 86.8 
Made in U.S.A. 


gave Slaub his second biggest thrill in 
baseball. Scouts from 16 teams were 
there, or on their way. when Hurricane 
Carla blew in. Two Phil lie scouts, pres.sed 
by their management for a repttrt on 
Staub. said. '‘He sure runs well in the 
rain." But Hurricane Carla could not put 
off Paul Richards, then general manager 
of the new Houston franchise ”1 wanted 
Houston from the start." Staub says, 
"because that looked like the quickest 
route to the big leagues. When Mr. Rich- 
ards made his offer, I signed." 

He got SyO.OOO and all the pressure a 
new major league franchise could exert 
on an 18-vear-old. Houston made it 
clear ihai it looked upon Rusty Staub 
as the child who would lead the club out 
of the wilderness someday. After all the 
press conferences were over, he was 
sent to Durham in the Carolina I cague. 
where he batted .293 and hit 23 home 
runs, and the next year he was up with 
Houston. He batted only .224 for the 
season, got off to a worse start the ft>l- 
lowing year and in July, when he was 
batting .202, Houston farmed him out 
again, this time to Oklahoma ( ity. "It 
might as well have been the end of the 
world,” Staub recalls. "I bit my lip all 
the wav to the airport to keep from cry- 
ing. Then, on the plane, 1 broke down." 

A year later he was back with Hous- 
ton. hatting a promising .256 and begin- 
ning to think like a major leaguer. VVhen 
the Astros moved under the Dome, Slaub 
look to woiirtng special rubbei-cleated 
shoes on the Astroturf because of ankle 
defects that had caused him to be reject- 
ed for military serv ice. He wears conven- 
tional spikes on his left foot when hat- 
ting. changing inu' the special shin: 
whenever he reaches base l.ast year he 
hit .2X0 with 13 h<ime runs and SI runs 
butted in and was named ihc Astros' 
Most Valuable Player. 

"I’ve got power." says Slaub. "but 
not enough to hit home runs ctmsisicni- 
ly in the Astrodome. 1 had to decide 
what kind of hitter 1 was going to be. 
Now 1 go up to bat with the idea of hit- 
ting the ball where it's pitched and hit- 
ting it on a line or on the ground. I tell 
myself to stay hack and wail until 1 see 
the pilch. When I do 1 attack it. Snup' 
One reflex action the .same every time." 

If the principles sound vaguely famil- 
iar. they should. N\ illiams. Musial. Di- 
.Vlaggio preached the same things. "It’s 
easy to recite the rules of hitting,” says 
Staub. "but just try to apply them. It 
eonilnufd 
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Super-Royal 

Triton 


Better than 
the"Big Four" 
recommend 

Super-Royal Triton motor oil 
is so good it eiceeds tho 
recommendations of American Motors, 
Chrysler, Ford and General Motors. 

It cleans as it lubricates. 

It protects your entlne 
in all conditions > when the 
going is hot cold, 
high speed and stop-and-go. 

Ask for this amazing purple 
motor oil wherever your car is 
serviced. Get The Finest. 



UNION OIL COMPANY 
OFCAUFORNIA 


BASEBALL eonllnufd 



Stereo -from $69.95* 


It's the newest design in portable stereo: RCA Victor's 
smart new "Swingline" concept. Speakers swing out. 
the console^sized turntable swings down and your 
favorite music begins. Speakers detach for up to 
16 feet of stereo separation. Studiomatic changer 
controls accessible from either side. 

-For ihe Arab«Mu«. optional wiih Malor. The Most Ttuned Name in Clectroncs 




After 


After 


What's before? 

^ [KTfiHt rxpd^un- Ivfort guaraiiti'C' the pi rfrit pii tun- after. For <-x4mplrr the pii tur«- nn 
the li-fi t.ikon with a laincra who'.f exposun- mctiT measured the whule Mene. But the 
Mainoa/Sekiir 11 ix a jjmm SI K latncra with a uniijue 'pot 
meter In-hind the leii'. It moaMired the must important pan u}' 
the piiture tin the right. . - the ^irl and nut the In-aih ami sk\. 

See the new Mamita/Sekor TL lamcras at vour photo dealer. 

I’m e^ >lart uiuler $ 1 6o. Or w rite lor folder Iti Ponder & Best, 

. I :oi West Pui. Ik.ulevanl. l.o> Angeles, California 90084. momiya/sekor 



takes concentration. Watch the baiting 
cage sometime. Watch how many guys 
arc up there screwing around. You do 
that in practice, you do it in a game. Do 
it 50 times a year and. . . 

Do it 50 times and you do not win the 
National League baiting championship. 
Every morning at breakfast Staub grabs 
the paper and checks the box scores - 
particularly Pittsburgh (Clemente) and 
St. Louis (Cepeda). Three weeks ago the 
Astros went into Pittsburgh for four 
games and lost three of them. 9-1. 15-2 
and 15 2 . In the face of such hitting 
by Pittsburgh it seemed impossible for 
Staub to retain his slim lead over Cle- 
mente in the batting race. But Staub 
somehow matched Clemente almost hit 
for hit. and when the Pirates came to the 
Astrodome four days later Staub still 
led .353 to .352. In the three games be- 
tween the two clubs in Houston, Staub 
made seven hits in 12 tries. Clemente 
only 3 for 8. and Staub increased his 
margin to live point.s. 

■'Winning the batting title is impKir- 
tani to me. if 1 do it," Staub says. "Bvil 
if I don't it won't kill me. It's a long sea- 
son. and it's too early for me to give 
myself more than a good chance. Right 
now the thrill of baseball is almost gone. 
I don't mean I'm tired of it. I mean I get 
my pleasure from the .sense of accom- 
plishment 1 feci when I make a good 
play or get my hits. I've had to prove so 
much to so many people that 1 don't 
want them to think this year is a mistake. 
I've never forgotten how I felt when 1 
was sent down. A couple of days ago 
Charley Harrison was sent out. Now. I 
don't know Charley that well, but I knew 
exactly how he felt. I went over to him 
and said. 'Charley. I'm sorry.' He kwked 
at me and I didn't know what else to say. 
It's baseball, but it's a terrible thing to 
happen to a man. When it happens to 
The I- lea I just don't know what I'll do." 

"The Mca" is Bob Lillis, a lean. 37- 
ycar-old journeyman shortstop who. 
through determination and hard work, 
has kept himself in the major leagues for 
nine years. "When 1 came up and acted 
like a kid," Staub says, "eserybody treat- 
ed mo like a kid. Everybody except The 
Flea. He treated me like a man. like a 
pro. I'll never forget him for that." 

The way Rusty Staub has developed 
as a major Icugucr the way he plays, 
the way he thinks— it’s certain that no- 
body is going to forget him for a long 
time, either. end 
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The ’58 Harvard- Yale meet was a great day for Joel 
Landau, Harvard BA '59, MBA '62. 

He won the 100 and 220 yard dashes, the 1 20 high hur- 
dles and the 220 low hurdles. It was no fluke. He took both 
hurdle events in the IC4A’s that year, too. 

These days Joel runs only pass patterns. Almost every 
Sunday in a spirited game of two-hand touch down on 
the beach. 

Weekdays, he heads the Los Angeles office of Eastdil 
Inc., the real estate investment and financing firm. He 
ranges the west coast, scouting and screening commer- 
cial properties ; does far more driving than most Angelenos. 


Joel likes to relax of an evening over a chessboard. 
Except on the evening he stretches out on the sofa 
with Sports Illustrated. He’s the sort who turns on the 
radio for ball scores, but turns to SI every week for 
deeper coverage. For example, SI told him why the 
NHL is coming to L.A. He can hardly wait till the sea- 
son starts. 

The season for selling Joel Landau— and millions more 
like him— lasts 52 weeks ayear. Got a quality product or 
service in need of a quality audience? 

Why not advertise in Sports Illustrated the way peo- 
ple read it : every week. 


MOTOR sports/K/>77 Chapin 


A win for Cougar, a wild ride for Camaro 


The season's Trans*American racing championship for the newly popular sporty cars reached the halfway 
po'tnt at a hairy Vittie New Hampshire track on a weekend of rain, wrecks and some poinl>scoring by Mercury 


/^nc of ihc nicest things about the boys 
at the Sports Car Club of America 
is that whenever [Detroit puts out a new 
class of automobiles, sooner or later 
they’ll find a way to get it to a racetrack. 
That, in brief, is the history of the Trans- 
Amcncan sedan championship series, 
nonexistent two years ago except in the 
minds of a few quixotic souls, but al- 
ready promising to become tme of the 
most popular auto-racing circuits in the 
country. The reason is simple enough. 
Two and three years ago the other auto 
divisions recogni/cd the success of the 
f ord Mustang and came out with their 
own cars in the Mustang class Che\- 
rolcl Camaros. Plymouth Barracudas. 
Mercury Cougars and the like and it 
was only natural that some sort of com- 
petition should develop among them. 

Jim Patterson, deputy competition di- 
rector for the SCC.-\. said. ‘'VVe jumped 
into this thing faster than we’ve ever 
jumped into anything. But wc had to. 
We were suddenly faced with a whole 
new class of cars." 

The first year's results were hardly 
spectacular. Theseven-exent 1966Trans 
Am scries paid somewhat less than $50.- 
000 in purses, and promoters ti>ok fre- 
quent baths. But they saw its potential 
and were eager to give it a try again this 


year so eager that there are now 12 
races in the senes, and pri/c money, offi- 
cial. unofficial and from accessory com- 
panies. is well over SI 50.000. .And that 
diKsn't include S25.000and $10,000 non- 
point races at St. Jovite, Canada and 
Daytona Beach. 

Last Sunday the halfway mark in the 
current season was reached at the Bryar 
Motorsport Park in I oudon. N. H., a 
town X5 miles north of Boston with a 
population of l.l'M. and in one week- 
end all the ingredients of the Trans-Ani 
senes were in evidence. The cars tliem- 
selves were a cross between racing sports 
cars and (irand National sli>ck cars (at 
least in the ovcr-two-liter class; there is 
also an under-two-liter class). The at- 
mosphere was likewise mixed, combin- 
ing the moods of the high-prcssurc. dol- 
lar-rich events that mark the racing cal- 
endar with SCC A club meets w here w jves 
keep lap charts and friends of the family 
change the sparkplugs. And finally, the 
level of competition ran all the way from 
factory teams like Bud Moore's Cougar 
outfit and Carroll Shelby’s Mustangs to 
liKal amateur (and occasionally ama- 
teurish) talent. 

"Most of these drivers know they 
can’t win." said Patterson, "but they 
still run. Their cars look good, and when 


they lose to a factory car they’ve got a 
readymade c-xcusc." 

The best-financed teams, of course, 
were the main attractions in Loudon. 
Mustang led w ith Jerry Titus, a part-time 
driver and full-time magazine editor 
[Sports Car Graphic) who had won two 
of the five previous races, and Dick 
Thompson, a Washington dentist. Its 
sibling rival, the Lincoln-Mcrcury Cou- 
gar. chose Peter Revson and Ed Leslie 
who looks and acts like the stereotyped 
race driver, from the way he handies a 
car to the curl of his lip. Camaro had 
Mark Donohue in a car set up by Roger 
Penske. the former sports car ace- 

Besides the drivers, the track itself was 
a major talk piece. Opened in l%5 by- 
Keith Bryar. a steel-haired I aconia tire 
dealer known locally as the best compet- 
itive dog-sledder around, the course 
winds for 1.6 hairy miles in full view of 
the grandstand. There isn’t much in the 
way of straights, and this sharply reduces 
the advantage the big cars usually have 
over the under-two-liter Alfas. Porsches 
and so forth. As Titus said with a slight 
frown. "Wc can't use fourth gear here. 
We’ve even got a problem gelling maxi- 
mum performance from third." 

Leslie said. "This isn’t a Mickey Mouse 
course. It's a good course that simply 



ING WHEEL. THEN CRASHING INTO WALL. DONOHUE ESCAPES 



doesn'l have straights. It’s not much fun 
to be in a turn for four hours straight 
especially when you're going sideways 
about half the time. I’m not even gonna 
race the small cars. You can't get much 
of an edge on the straights, and if you 
get caught in traffic or lose the car just a 
little bit you've lost your advantage. 
The only ones I’m after are the Mustangs 
and Camaros." 

Donohue’s Penske Camaro, with 
probably the most powerful engine of 
all. was nearly eliminated from the race 
a day early. During Saturday’s tjuali- 
fying. Donohue’s rear axle broke in the 
middle of the final (Clubhouse) turn. 
Donohue spun twice and slammed 
nose-first into a wooden guardrail. 

Donohue, unhurt, immediately came 
to (he officials' stand and picked up a 
telephone. 

"Hello." he said. “This is a credit 
card call, please. . .area code 215. . . 
for Mr. Roger Penske Hi. Roger — " 

The rest of the conversation from 
Donohue’s end sounded like a Bob New- 
hart monologue. Luckily all of the dam- 
age was repairable, and by working 
through the night Saturday Mark’s crew 
had the Camaro ready to race when the 
green flag dropped Sunday afternoon. 

Titus, of course, was favored. He won 
the pole with a 1:16.0 qualifying time 
(75.789 mph), but sitting near him were 
the Cougars of Leslie and Revson, both 
only a fraction of a second slower. 

The race divided itself into three dis- 
tinct parts, thanks to periods of threat- 
ening rain, a very heavy rain and finally 
clearing skies. Of the major contenders 
only Leslie chose to begin the afternoon 
with rain tires. Titus, with a quicker car 
and the right tires, was able to dominate 

conlimifd 
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Quinsana 

presents 

The Jolly Foot 


Don’t take our word for it. Foot specialists on the 
Council on Podiatric Therapeutics of the American Podiatry 
Association have granted their official seal to 
Mennen C^uinsana Foot Products along with this 
statement: "Quinsana Foot Powder, Penetrating 
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h''oam and Foot Deodorant are effective foot health 
aids and of significant value when used in a consistently 
ajiplied jirogram of daily foot care and regular 
professional treatment.” 

For your feet you need Quinsana. 

Quinsana h'oot Powder— for 
relief of athlete’s foot and daily foot 
care. 

Quinsana Foot Deodorant — 
for long-lasting protection 
against fool odor. 

Quinsana Penetrating 
Foam— for stubborn cases 
of athlete’s foot. 

So choose the products 
that best suit your needs and 
get relief. Then throw a 
small celebration, just you 
and your feet. 




PROVEN ATHLETE'S FOOT RELIEF 
CALLS FOR A SMALL CELEBRATION. 


CiUIN'.SAN.A Produces cif Mcnni-n l4ili<>rutoric». Thv Mt nncii 
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MOTOR SPORTS coniinueti 


ihe lirst 1 5 laps, run on a fairly dry track. 

Then the skies opened up and turned 
the track into a series of puddles. rvcr>' 
car had its problems and many of them 
spun out or got broadside somewhere 
on the track usuall> in the Clubhouse 
turn, the same one Donohue had 
sisited a day earlier. Kvery car. that is, 
except Leslie's. While Titus. Resson and 
the other hig cars pitted for rain tires, 
Leslie dro\e boldly into the lead on the 
I6ih lap and did not relinquish it until 
an hour and 45 minutes later when his 
engine blew and he retired. 

"I had the race wrapped up." Leslie 
said. "The engine is one thing you 
shouldn't have to worry about on this 
course. I think I'll commit hara-kiri and 
bleed over everybody." 

By then Titus also had been elimina- 
ted in a wild dice with Ken [kudos' 
-Mustang. After spinning at the head of 
that same Clubhouse turn. Titus' Mus- 
tang spent the rest of the race in a ditch 
on the inside of the turn. 

During the rain the lead went brielly 


to Bert bverett in a Porsche, but when 
bverett pitted a few laps later, Revson's 
Cougar went ahead- and won by a mar- 
gin of one lap and 20 seconds. 

There was considerable excitement 
during the last 50 laps of the 1 56-lap race 
when both the Rev son and f-verett pits 
calculated erroneously — that Revson 
was still a lap in arrears after Fverett's 
pit stop, Revson settled that by passing 
hvcrctt (who ran the entire race on rain 
tires) on the l.^Oth lap. 

"I wasn't sure where I was," Revson 
told bverett afterward, "so I thought 
1 I'ught to get by you forgt>od measure." 
"Vou mean it was that easy'?" bverett 
said. 1 le wasn't tiK) disappointed, though. 
He finished second overall, won the un- 
dcr-two-litcT honors and further solidi- 
fied Porsche's preeminent position 
among small cars racing today. 

The Trans-.Am is strictly a manufac- 
turers'championship.and Revson's nine- 
point win bolstered the shaky one-point 
margin Cougar had held going into the 
L.oudon race. \N uh six races left. Cougar 


has 39 points and a four-point lead over 
the Mustang, Thompson placed third 
with the best Mustang finish, worth six 
points. 

Donohue, despite the emergency re- 
pair job and the presence Sunday of 
Penske himself, was never a contender 
and finally retired on the 92nd lap with 
the same problem he had had on Sat- 
urday a broken axle. Caniaro wound 
up third in the standings with 27 points. 

Nearly 10.000 spectators turned out 
for the race despite the weather, giving 
proof of the series' popularity . It appears 
the only thing that can hurt it is factory 
participation to the pv'int where other 
competition is virtually eliminated. It 
has happened before. Already the Barra- 
cudas and Darts arc out of the real run- 
ning, but if promotions like 1 oudon's 
continue, along with the more afllluenl 
Daytona Beach and Schring events, 
there is good reason to hope that the 
Trans-American will be as successful 
on the track as its competing cars arc in 
the market place, emo 





Every guy/^deserves 
a pair of his very own 

Any red doggin’ American who appreciates the 
added quality of hand-sewn* detailing, deserves a 
pair of these babies for bis very own. Both male and 
lady Roamers are built from the same choice leathers 
. . . hand-stitched by the same select craftsmen. It’s 
easy to understand why people just don't enjoy 
loaning their Roamers. And after all, for about 
fifteen bucks, you can have a pair fitted to the exact 
size of your own little foot. 
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nearest you. 


Take me 

to VDur tire dealer 


Tire Value Calculator 

Afiiwer these quettiant. Ut< Ihe dill lo 
add up rour points. Then turn the C*l- 
culitof Oner lo melch your loljl with i 
sre life If you score S pomis or more 

Oh *ny of the firsl four oueslions. «$* □ 

your salesmen efiether you need an over- 
sired lire or additional ply ralmf 

Xvaicilbiy/ 

Your Total Point Score 

Use il to tind out which BFG lire is your best buy. 

13-20 POINTS 

We recommend the COMMANDER or the f Jj 3 ' 
ms. moderate speeds. Iisht loads Will give 

How much of your driving is done above 60 mph? 

Most of H 7 Much et II e URIe of It ew it 4 

(0»er 65%) / OI«5%) O (Under J0%) O "*"* '* 1 

How often do you drive on unpaved, rough 
or potholed roads? 

Frequently e Often C Seldom ^ w..,.. 4 
«>»er65%) O (3(«5%) O (Ond#r30%) O 1 

21-32 POINTS 

We recommend ihe CUSTOM LONG MILCR. 

equTvaienl^of'lhe SILVERTOWN^eeO*** 

How much turnpike or freeway driving do you do? 
AgTCifdoal n A lot ^ Net loo much ^ Nan* 4 

(Over 65%) O (3045%) O (Under 30%) 1 

How much of your driving do you do with heavy loads 
(3 or more adult passengers, a full trunk or both)? 

Most of it ^ Much el It C Little of it 4 ,, 4 

(Over 65%) / (3045*4) 3 (Under 30%) •# 1 

33-43 POINTS 

We recommend the SILVERTOWN 660. This A 

accepted as Ihe standard of quality lor B. jin ' ' ’ i 
average under almost all driving cotsdi- 

How many miles do you drive in this car per year? 
20,000 Q 15,000 7 lO-OOO 5 5-000 or less 3 

How long do you expect to keep this car? 

! o, m.™ 7 I> mo. g 1! mo. 4 S m.., 1... g 

44-50 POINTS 

We recommend the SILVERTOWN 770. 'A 

Built like Ih* SILVERTOWN 660. but with 

How do you normally stop, start and corner? 


Slop pulling up with tire-buying confusion. Lse this 
Tire Value Calculator lo find out which tough, de- 
pendable BFG tire fits your kind of driving best 
and costs you least. Just answer ihe 7 simple ques- 
tions on one side. Add up your score, and malch il 
10 the BFG tires on ihe other side. Then cut out this 
Calculator and lake it with you to your B.F. Goodrich 
dealer. And show him c.xactly which BFG tires you 
want him to put on your car. 


FREE 

Tire Care 
and Safety 
Manual 



This important booklet, prepared by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, explains and illustrates how to 
get greater safety longer mileage from your tires 
Get It free from your B F Goodrich dealer 


The straight-talk tire people 



REGoodrich 
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The Congress Cup runneth over the border 


T he Congress Cup. cmbicmalic of the intercity bridge 
championship, is the latest piece of silverware to be 
taken away from the aces of U.S. bridge. For the first time 
since the event was inaugurated in I960 the title went north 
of the border as Montreal's challengers defeated heavily fa- 
vored Chicago. 

Chicago's team had two international veterans as its co- 
captains. Billy Rosen and Ivar Stakgoid. both of whom had 
played for North America in world championship events. 
Montreal had no such famous competitors, but Chicago, 
winner the la.sl two lime.s. was bucking a jinx. No team has 
ever been able to win the intercity championship three times 
in a row. Though the final score was 173 1.^1. the match 
was reasonably close. 


/iiif-H 'e.t/ vulnerable 
.S'nri/i dealer 



NORTH EAST 

IV PASS 

3 « PASS 

SV PASS 

PASS OOUSLE 

PASS 


SOUTH WEST 

14 PASS 

«N.T. PASS 

BN.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 


Opening lead: 5 of cluhx 


Montreal actually won by getting off to a very fast 
start. By the end of 27 deals in the M-hand match the 
home team was ahead 86-43, in part because of its success 
with this interesting hand. Chicago's North-South pair 
seemed to have avoided serious trouble when it stayed 
out of a losing slam in heart.s. yet not even five could be 
made when all of the trumps turned up in one hand. But 
the Montrealers ended up in six no trump, and they made 
their slam when West "disobeyed” a lead-directing 
double. 

Fast was startled when, without long thought, his part- 
ner led the 5 of clubs. His double was the kind that is made 
against a slam, not in expectation of racking up points but 
because it calls for an unusual lead. In this case East felt it 
should have been apparent that he was calling for a heart 
opening, for a slam double also suggests the lead of dum- 
my's first-bid suit. But as North put down his cards. Hast 
realised what had happened. North had a six-card heart 
suit. South must hold the other two hearts. West had dis- 
obeyed the command for a heart lead simply because he 
had no hearts. 

Fearful of setting up more club tricks than declarer could 
make on his own if he happened to hold king-quecn-small 
and was short on entries. Fast let dummy's jack hold. My 
panel of expert commentators was quick to point out ‘hat 
this might have been East's last chance to win a trick. If 
South had been w illing to chance no worse than a 4-3 spade 
split, he could have run off dummy's five diamonds, discard- 
ing one heart and one club, then overtaken the queen of 
spades for five spade tricks. On the last of these. East would 
have to decide whether to pitch the ace of clubs or blank his 
king of hearts, and in cither event Fast would never make a 
trick. 

But South knew he had a good contract going for him 
and he look no chances on finding five spades in one 
hand. He prudently cashed the queen of spades, got to his 
hand with a diamond and discarded four of dummy's 
hearts on the gtwd spades. Then he ran dummy's di- 
amonds and the ace of hearts, cheerfully surrendering a 
heart trick in the end. In the other room the Chicago 
North-South played the hand at five hearts. East did not 
double for fear of chasing his opponents to a better spot. 
He opened with the ace of clubs and then sal back to 
wait for his tw'o certain trump tricks, setting the contract. 
On this one hand Montreal was able to gain 15 inter- 
national match points. end 
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What it takes to build a brand 




LIFE IN A HOT CORNER 


Muhammad Ali’s trainer begins the story of the heavyweight champion's progress in the ring, 
describing from his unique vantage point the kid who believed so strongly in himself, who erred 
often but learned from every encounter — and absorbed showmanship from Gorgeous George 

by ANGELO DUNDEE with TEX MAULE 


The first time 1 ever talked to Cassius Clay was on a Feb- 
ruary afternoon in 1957 in I.ouisvillc. Kentucky. I was in 
Louisville with Willie Paslrano, who was lighting John Hol- 
man there, and we were lying in Willie's room watching 
television. Willie had just finished a workout and he liked 
his sack time, and I was w ith him because I like to stay with 
my fighters at ail times if I can. 

The telephone rang and this kid was on the other end. He 
knew all about me and my lighters from television, because 
I was on television in the corners a lot in iho.se days. Any- 
way. this call was unique. He said. "My name is Cassius 
Marcellus Clay, the Cioldcn Cloves champion of the city 
of Louisville." He went on and gave me a long list of all 
the things he had won, and he wound up by saying he was 
going to win the I960 Olympics and he wanted to come up 
to the room and talk to me and Willie. 1 coveresl the mouth- 
piece and said, "Some kind of nut is on the phone telling 
me all his attributes and he wants to come up. What 
do you say?" 

"O.K.. man." Willie said. "I’m tired of this TV. Invite 
him up and maybe we'll get some kicks." 

So in a few minutes he came up. with his brother Rudy 
trailing behind him and carrying a painting he was working 
on. Rudy has a lot of talent as a painter, and you could tell 
it even then. Cassius was a long, rangy kind of kid. He went 
maybe 184. 185 then but I could tell right away by the way 
he was built he w-as going to get bigger, wind up as a good- 


size heavyweight. He knew all about Willie from watching 
him on television, and he and Rudy stayed in the room for 
two or three hours batting the breeze. This kid was really 
hungry for information. He asked W illie how many miles a 
day he ran, when he ate, if he was nervous, when he went to 
bed, what he did the day of a light and what he did when 
the fight was over, whether he drank or smoked things 
like that. 

They hit it off right away and they arc still tight today. 
Clay was and still is, for that matter tight with all the 
fighters 1 used to lake to Louisville, including Willie, Luis 
Rodriguez. Joey Maxim. Ralph Ifupas.all of them. He loved 
lighting, and docs to this day. He was made to he a fighter. 

Willie fought in Louisville quite a bn at that time, and 
every time we got to town Clay looked me up. He was al- 
ways after me to let him bo-\ with Willie. He bugged me 
about It. He used to work out at Joe Martin's gym. a place 
for amateurs close to the Sheraton Hotel, where we stayed. 
1 saw him and Rudy work a few times and both of them im- 
pressed me. Rudy wa.s a dilTcrcnt type, quiet and a thinker, 
not outgoing like his brother. He still is. 

C'lay finally boxed Willie at Martin's gym one afternoon 
a couple of days before Willie fought Alonzo Johnson in 
Louisville. When we got to the gym he had already been 
punching the heavy bag for an hour getting ready. He 
weighed in at 184, 1 remember. Anyway, he got in the ring 
with Willie and they boxed one round, and he cominuni 


HOT CORNhR 



Golden Clares champion at age 1 7, Cassius Clay adjusts the light hag 
he/ore a demonstration for another hungry youngster . Johnny Hampton. 

did everything right and Wiilie did everything wrong. I 
stopped It after one round and told Willie he must be 
going stale. 

“You looked terrible, man,” I said to Willie. “What's the 
matter with you?" 

“This cal is a got>d one. .\ngie.'' VS illie said. 

I hen C'la> came o\cr and t«ild Willie that he was a shoo- 
in to beat the guy he was going to light. Clay had alreadv 
hnned the other guy. so he said he ought to know. It made 
Willie feel better, but I found out later that Clay had told 
the other guy the same thing. He was always that way. He 
liked to con y ou csen when he was young. He got a kick out 
of it. 1 guess, 

I saw him work quite a few times after that, lots of limes 
with hovers bigger and older than he was. but they never in- 
timidated him. mentally or physically. He was always watch- 
ing and learning. -Xflcr he boxed with Willie I saw he had 
picked up one of Willie’s mannerisms. Willie throws his 
Jabs fast, one right after another, pip. pip. pip. and Clay 
was doing the same thing. Pip. pip, pip. .•Vnd he was doing 


it as good as Willie did, too. Later, after he had watched 
Luis Rodrigue/ for a while and studied him. he picked up 
Luis’ way of sliding from side to side, slipping jabs, and he 
still discs that. too. If you analyze his style today, you’ll find 
it is made of a lot of little things he picked up from good 
fighters and turned to his own use. 

Me met Luis when Riidngocz was fighting Rudcll Stitch 
in Louisville, and he got a big kick out of I uis speaking 
Spanish I uis could not speak much Lnglish then and Clay 
would carry on long consersations with him. talking some- 
thing that sounded like Spanish and trying to kid the peo- 
ple listening into thinking he could speak the language. He 
liked Luis and liked to watch him fight. 1 usually got him 
tickets for the lights I had in Louissillc, but 1 uis told me 
that one time Clay carried his equipment bag into the arena 
to get into the tight, 

Me was a relaxed, articulate kid even then. Now he likes 
to dress up and he wears tailored suits, but then he usually 
wore blue jeans and a shirt with the tail out. He was always 
very clean and neat, but he didn’t pay much attention to 
what he wore. His dad was something else. I mot him one 
time on the street in [ ouisvilic and he was wearing yellow 
shiscs and green pants and a flowered shin and he was w ask- 
ing along snapping his lingers and humming a song. 

“Hey. Daddy.” he said to me. “What's doing. Daddy?" 
Lhcn he told me about how good Cassius was. I think Cas- 
sius and Rudy got their flair for artistry from their father. 
He used to be so proud of some of the advertising art he 
had painted around Louisville and he would point it out to 
you when you were walking along with him. 

In those days Cassius walked every where, bounding along 
with a carefree air and saying hello to everybody. He liked 
to kid a lot and he still di*es. but he w as always a gentleman. 
He never missed a tight if he could help it and I don’t think 
he ever saw a fighter he didn't think he could whip. It was 
abivut this time that he went to Indianapolis to see Lloyd Pat- 
terson light Brian London, and he came back and told me 
that he told Patterson he w as going to take the heav ywetghl 
title away from him. 

He went to Rome and won the (Hvmpic championship, 
just like he said he would, and when he came hack a lot of 
big-time managers were after him. I knew him pretty good 
by then, but 1 never made a move toward him. That’s not 
my style. I don’t approach amateurs. Me once asked me 
why I left him alone when all the big shots were hugging 
him and that’s what I told him. 

The Louisville group took him over after the Olympics, 
and the first thing they did was to send him out to San 
Diego to work with Archie Moore. They thought that Ar- 
chie would be good for the kid. take some of the brashness 
out of hini. but I could have told them he didn’t much like a 
tigin rein. It wasn't long before he left San l')iego and 
showed up back in the gym in Louisville. I asked what 
bad happened. 
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“I ain't gonna sweep floors and wash disltes for notnidy.” 
he said. He and old Archie didn't get along sery well. 

The group was looking around for a trainer by then and I 
got the job through Lester Malit/. Malit/ used to do the 
Wednesday night lights on TV. so I got to know him pretty 
well. Mailt/ had done some adseriising work for Brown- 
Forman. the distillers, and Bill Faversham. the head of the 
group sponsoring Clay, was \ ice-president of Brown-1 or- 
man. Malit/ suggested me to him and he called me some- 
time late in 1960. after Clay had run out on the Archie 
Moore camp. 1 had a lot of good kids going at that time 
Rodrigue/. Ramos. Fastrano, Dupas and I was on TV 
probably more than any other manager. 

Faversham was a boxing fan — used to boa boxer himself, 
as a mutter of fact. He and the late Worth Bingham of the 
I.ouisx ille group came down to Miami Beach to ask me my 
ihoughtson how I would handleClay.and I guess they liked 
what they heard. 1 told them he would base to be brought 
along gradual for a long lime, no main events. 1 told them 
my training format and ideas and I guess they liked what 
they heard. In late October they told me I had the job. 

The kid had spent a lot of lime out of town at the Olym- 
pics and in San Diego and 1 figured he would probably 
want to stay home in Louisville for the Christmas holidays, 
so I suggested that become to Miami right after the first of 
the year. We had plenty of tune. A few days later Faver- 
shain called me and told me that Cassius wanted to come 
down right away. I told lum wc could wait. 

So he showed up late in November. He came down on 
the train, and when he got to Miami Beach he came to the 
gym and said. “Angelo. I'm here. You surprised?" I was. a 
little. 

He wanted to box everybody in the gym. He loved boxing. 
It was not unusual for him to go 150 rounds in the gym be- 
fore a light, just because he liked it so much. 

He rented a little room by himself in Miami. At that time 
he had already had one professional light in Louisville. The 
group asked me to come up for that one. but 1 didn't want 
to step on anyone's toes. I think Fred Stoner, a liKal man. 
handled him in that tight, and 1 thought that it would be 
bad for me to move in on him. 

The deal I made with the group was not a very good one 
for me. 1 haven't told many people what it was because I 
was a little bit ashamed of having accepted it. I'm not look- 
ing for big money all the time. I like to have a lot of deals 
going with a lot of lighters, a little bit here and a little bit 
there. I knew Cassius was going to be a great tighter and 
I probably accepted less than I should have, because I 
was looking to the future w ith him. 

At first the group split 50-50 with him. They paid al) 
expenses. Later that shifted to 60 for him and 40 for them. 
My deal was a flat hundred and a quarter a week while I 
worked with him for a fight. When he wasn't in training, 
! got nothing. That isn't much money, but it was enough 


for me. The tirst big money 1 got from working with Cas- 
sius came after he beat Sonny Liston for the champion- 
ship in Miami Beach. 

Anyway, when he arrived in Miami I had no trouble mak- 
ing him work. His procedure hasn't changed since then. He 
would get to the gym early, go to the dressing room and 
change quickly, wrapping his own hands in old bandages. 
When he was a kid his hands used to blow up after a fight. 
He hits real hard, and they would swell. 1 got a specialist to 
look at them, but there w asn’t anything w rong. Ho just had 
fragile hands and they swelled up, Fven now, if you Imik at 
his hands, you’ll see that the middle knuckle on both hands 
protrudes. He dwsn't have real big hands for a heav v weight. 
I 'm a little man w iih big hands, and his hands are the same 
si/c mine are. 1 had a couple of doctors look him over, and 
sometimes, after a tight, they would give him a shot of cor- 
tisone to cut down the swelling. 

1 got him to punch the light bag hy telling him it would 
toughen his hands. I don't know if it did or not. but it 
helped his coordination and made him a belter sharpshoot- 
er. and that's really what I wanted to do. Anyway, he 
thought that punching the light bag made his hands strong- 
er. and that's what couniv Whatever a man truly thinks 
IS whal works ftir him. 

(. lay hasn't changed a whole lot as a lighter since the early 
days. 1 had to show him a few things. You couldn't tell him 
to do something, 't'ou had to make him think that this was 



Undefeated light heayywftght thanipum of the IVfiO Olympus, a he- 
mrdaled Clay accepts /to/nun hrai in on iriumpluini sifotl of I’lU t eneio. 
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AUx Miteff "like in hrokr Cliiy in two" with a body punch and con- 
vinced him to follow Dundee's adrite to strengthen the belly muscles. 


something he had discovered and then praise him for doing 
it. You would find him working on it in the gym after that. 
For instance, 1 had to show him how to bend his left knee 
when he jabbed so he could stick harder. But I couldn't say, 
like I could to Willie Pastrano, for one. “Bend your left 
knee so you get more range from your left hand, and you 
can hit harder with it." I had to say after a workout, “I 
liked the way you threw your left. You are right —if you 
bend your left knee, you can stick harder, and I think you 
ought to keep it up." If 1 did that, then he would keep on 
bending the left knee. 

There were other things. I had to convince him he 
shouldn’t just lay on a man in a clinch. He did not like to 
tight in clinches, but after a while he picked that up, too. 

I hear people say he can’t fight inside, but he can. He was a 
very quick learner, even if you couldn't actually put some- 
thing on him. You had to sneak up on him, tell him he had 
the best left hand in the busine.ss but if he flexed his knee 
It would be even longer. 

I u.sed to .say to him after a workout, "Cassius, you’re 
maybe the only heavyweight in the business can hook off 
the left jab, because your reflexes arc so fast. You can up- 
percut off it. No one ever could do that before.” Maybe he 
hadn’t thrown a hook or an uppercut off the jab, but the 
next afternoon he would start working on it, and before 
long he would have it cold. 

He could always hit a ton. He and Willie Pastrano were 
the only two fighters 1 ever knew could make the heavy bag 
sing. Most fighters hitting the big bag. it just goes thump, 
thump, thump, a kind of soggy sound, but I could always 


tell, walking up the steps to the Fifth Street Gym. when it 
was Willie or Cassius working on the big bag. They made it 
sing. You could recognize them from the sound of the 
punches. 

I.ots of times Clay would leave his room and run to the 
gym wearing blue jeans and a shirt and heavy shoes. He’d 
run about six miles and get to the gyn'i all sweaty and take a 
shower and then work for a couple of hours in the ring. He 
never got tired. Evenings he would hang around a barber- 
shop near his hotel and talk to people. Later he moved into 
the Sir John Hotel in Miami and he would go listen to the 
singers there, sitting at u table at the back drinking soda 
water. He never drank anything harder than that. He got to 
know all the singers and he collected their records, He still 
likes popular music. 

At that time the group was paying him $400 a month and 
he was supporting his mother and father and Rudy on that 
money- It wasn’t much of a problem, because he didn’t spend 
money on liquor or smokes or women. He would run short 
now and then and ask me for a couple of dollars, but 
he would always pay me back after a fight. It was a joke 
with us. He'd say. "Angie, give me some walking-around 
money, man. I ain’t holding.’’ 

So I’d say, “Here's a couple of dollars. Don’t come back 
for no more.” He'd take the two bucks and 1 wouldn’t wor- 
ry about it. 

1 never talked to him while he was working in the gym or 
w hilc he was fighting. 1 didn’t stand on the ring apron in the 
gym and tell him what to do. I don’t think you can help a 
fighter much that way. because by the time he has listened 
to you and tried to understand what you're saying and then 
tried to do what you said to do, it’s loo late. 1 used to go 
over what happened in the ring in the gym or in a fight - 
after it was over. He liked to take apart the mistakes he 
made in a fight as soon as possible after the fight was over. 
He'd talk about it and he learned something from every 
bout. He didn’t like to do stomach excrci.scs. for instance, 
until after he had fought Alex Miteff. Miteff hit him a body 
shot that like to broke him in two. When he came back to 
the gym he didn't object when I put him on the table and 
made him do exercises to strengthen the belly. 

The first fight Clay had with me in his corner was with 
Herb Siler in Miami Beach on December 27. 1960, and he 
knocked Siler out in the fourth. Siler was just an opponent. 
I wasn’t looking for anyone real tough at that time. 1 want- 
ed to build up his confidence so that he would always know 
he was going to win when he climbed into the ring. 

The first real hard fight he had was with Duke Sabedong 
in Las Vegas on June 26, 1 961 . Sabedong was about 6-7, an 
Ernie Terrell type, unorthodox and awkward, and he made 
you look bad. It took Clay awhile to figure out what to do, 
but he won a decision and he learned a lot. I think the 
things he learned against Sabedong helped him a lot the 
night he fought Terrell. 
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He learned something else at the Sabcdong fight. Up un- 
til then he had been an outgoing, cheerful and friendly sort 
of guy who liked to talk about fights and fighting, but he 
wasn’t a particularly boastful man. But while wc were in 
Vegas he was on a sports program on the radio with Gor- 
geous George, the wrestler. When the sportscaster talked to 
Clay, Cassius just said the usual things about how he expect- 
ed a tough fight and Sabcdong was goiid and so on. Then 
the announcer started talking to Gorgeous George and 
George told him how he was going to tear up his opponent 
and they shouldn’t even allow the match because he was so 
much better. He told the guy just what he was going to do 
to the other wrestler the next night, and Clay got a big 
kick out of it. He wanted to go see Gorgeous George wres- 
tle. and when we went the joint was loaded and that im- 
pressed Clay. After that was w hen he started talking big and 
predicting the round he would knock an opponent out. He 
figured if it would work for a Gorgeous George it would 
work even better for him, and 1 guess over the years it did. 

The more he did it and the bigger show he put on, the 
more he grew to like it. It reached a point where he couldn’t 
really turn it on unless he knew he had an appreciative audi- 
ence. I remember one time, when he still wasn’t the big 
attraction, a lot of writers were in the gym before a fight. 
They interviewed the main-cventers and then Clay got up 
and they put their pencils and notebooks away. He couldn't 
percolate at all. He had to know he was getting ink. 

After Sabcdong, the next hard fight was with Alonzo 
Johnson, and that was a bad one. because ( made a mistake 
I haven't made since. Clay is restless before a fight. He's rest- 
less all the time, for that matter. He must loosen up 20 
times a day, dancing around his room and shadowboxing. 
Wc fought Johnson on a hot night, and we got to the arena 
two hours early. So Clay warmed up for two hours, and by 
the time he started fighting he had worn himself out. I 
never brought him to the arena that early again. Now we 
get there an hour ahead of time, even for a championship 
fight. Me won the Johnson fight, but it should have been a 
lot easier for him. 

Again.st MitcIT and then against Sonny Banks he showed 
me something I had been waiting to see how well he could 
fight back from punishment. MilcfT hurt him with body 
punches, and he came right back and look Miteff out. Son- 
ny Banks put him on the seat of his pants. Banks was 6-2 
and 191 and the one thing he had was a great punch. In the 
first round he caught Cassius flush on the chin with a left 
hand, and down he went, with his eyes crossed. It was a per- 
fect punch thrown by a great puncher, and I thought, now 
he's had it. Me had a dull, g]as.sy look going down, but 
when he hit the canvas his eyes cleared and he bounced 
up again full of fight. It was fantastic. I never saw better re- 
cuperative power in any fighter. He kicked the hell out of 
Banks in the next round. Then he burned him down to the 
ground in the fourth. He hit him w ith five or six punches in 


a combination, and it was all over for Sonny. When the ex- 
perts say that he never has shown he can take a punch and 
come back, I wish that I could show them movies of that 
fight. I don't know anyone ever got hit harder and came 
back faster and meaner. 

All this time, when Clay was fighting his way up, he didn't 
worry much about possessions. He roomed with Allan Har- 
mon, another fighter, in the Negro section of Miami and he 
would hang around downtown, talking to people. He ate at 
a place called the Famous Chef and he knew all the w aiters 
and the customers and he’d talk to them in the evening. 
Cassius wasn't religious in those days. At least that's the 
way it looked to me. Me didn’t tram on Sunday, though. 
Sunday was the day he rested. 

He began to fill out, fighting. When he first came to me. 
he had long legs and his shoulders weren’t loo developed. 
The shoulder and chest and arm development came as he 
grew older. I think before he gets through he’ll be fighting 
at about 220. He hasn't really reached his physical ma- 
turity yet. He’s getting so wide across the back now that 
you can’t believe it. He is a very strong man. When he 
was in London last year and Jim Brown came up to the 

tontlrwed 


A rnercUtss right hand douMtd up cagty old Archie Moore in one of 
the big sieppingsione fighn on Clay's path to the hratyweighi title. 
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room 10 work wilh him. Brown was 
surprised at how strong he was. 

But he has always been vain abtiut his 
physical appearance. He's always been 
sery much aware of having a rear end 
that sticks out pretty far. One of the few 
times when he was left speechless was in 
London before the second Cooper fight 
there. Anslow Fame, the commissioner 
of British boxing, came into the dressing 
room while he was getting dressed and 
looked at him. Clay was stripped, and 
Fame looked him over and said, "Young 
man. there is no doubt about your be- 
ing a great lighter. But I must say. young 
man, you do have the most extraordi- 
nary arse!" 

Clay didn't know what to say to that. 

All this time, while he was growing up 
as a tighter, he had perfect confidence in 
niinsclf. I w as a little afraid of the Archie 
Moore fight, because Archie was old and 
cute, but Clay never worried about it. Wc 
used to run into Moore everywhere, 
(^nce, after a tight in Chicago, Clay saw 
him at ringside and leaned over the ropes 
and said, "You’re next, old man. Moore 
in four on TV. I'm ready to go to war 
now." I think this was before the first Pat- 
terson-Liston fight. 

Wc made the fight for Los Angeles and 
I was afraid that he might be overcome 
by Moore’s experience and sharpness, 
but nothing bothered Clay. *‘I want this 
fight," he said. "Willie boxed him to a 
draw. I can beat him.” 

Moore was a master at cutting off the 
ring, which is something everybody who 
ever fought Clay has tried to do. It means 
you keep the other man in the ring from 
moving around you. sliding away to one 
side or the other. Because Clay is so fast 
and nimble on his feet, part of his de- 
fense IS his ability to slip away to one 
side or the other when an opponent 
thinks he has him pinned. 

Moore pinned him on the ropes once 
and hit him with his best right hand and 
the punch shook Cassius right down to 
his toenails, but he wasn't confused. He 
comprehended everything that w^as hap- 
pening and finally he just overpowered 
Moore. Frank Sinatra and Dean Martin 
were sitting behind Moore's corner hol- 


lering for him, but that didn’t bother Cas- 
sius either. He just went about his busi- 
ness. He’d move and stick and move 
and stick, and he was so fast that Moore 
found out he couldn't cut the ring off 
and he began talking to Clay. 

"Stay still a little bit." he said. Clay 
laughed at him. Then he knocked Moore 
down and stood over him and the light 
was over. With his speed and power, he 
knew he could win that one, and he did. 
lie learned something in that fight, loo. 
When Moore trapped him on the ropes 
he feinted Clay, and Clay slid away like 
he had against other lighters and slid 
right into Moore's right hand. He never 
made that mistake again. 

When he was leaving the ring after the 
fight, he walked right by Sonny Liston. 
Sonny said. "Take care, little boy. I 
need you. Cioing to beat you like I'm 
your daddy." 

T he Doug Jones fight was the 
final proof of Clay's greatness. It 
was the turning point in his career. I think. 
Clay really believed in his predictions. He 
was always a good analyst of fighters and 
he didn’t make the predictions casually. 
He'd study a fighter and decide what he 
could do and what he couldn't, and after 
he had worked the thing out in his mind 
he'd come up wilh the round. Sometimes 
I used to work with him on the poems, 
give him suggestions while wc were on 
the plane, maybe, but he always believed 
in what he said he would do. Thai's 
one reason he did it so often. 

Wc worked out gimmicks before fights 
to build up the interest, and before the 
Jones tight wc decided Fd tape his mouth 
shut. He started out by saying he’d knock 
out Jones in six. then changed it to four, 
then 1 taped his mouth shut and the 
picture made all the wire services. But he 
really thought deep down inside that he 
could take Jones out in four. 

He did a real good job for four rounds, 
too. He hit Jones with all he had, and 
when he came back to the corner after 
the fourth round with Jones still on his 
feci 1 could sec that he was very let down. 
"I missed my prediction," he said. The 


fans were booing and he could hear them 
and there wasn't anything I could do to 
get him fired up again. He fought a bad 
fight in rounds five, six and seven before 
I could convince him he had to snap out 
of it. Then he came back strong. He 
would come back to the corner after ev- 
ery round and a-sk me. "How’m 1 
doing?” and I had to tell him he was 
lousy. He still asks that question after 
every round in a fight, but now it’s be- 
cause he wants to hear from someone 
else how good he’s doing. 

He won the Jones light. I don't agree 
with the people that thought it was a bad 
decision. I’eople gel emotional about 
these things. They wanted to sec Jones 
upset Clay, so they saw the fight the way 
they wanted to sec it. But if you watched 
it without emotions involved. Cassius 
really won pretty easy. 

After it was over, before anyone came 
into the dressing room, I tried to cheer 
him up. He was still lei down because he 
had missed on the prediction. "Look," ! 
said. "You said six and then you said 
four, and six and four makes 10. And 
you won in 10. So you were right after 
all." it didn't cheer him up much, but he 
remembered the line and used it with the 
writers. 

He proved in the Jones tight that he 
could force himself to respond and that 
he could take adversity in the middle of 
a fight and come back strong. Jones was 
a good tighter then and Clay whipped 
him. And he came back late in the tight 
to do it when he had to. He was growing 
up as a lighter. 

Gradually, during the years before he 
won the championship. Clay got more 
sophisticated. The group promised him 
a lomalo-rcd Cadillac if he beat Moore: 
he hadn't been interested in anything like 
that before, but that's what he wanted. 
It was about this time that he began to 
pick up an entourage, too. At first it was 
just the two of us when he went some- 
where to tight, but he gradually added 
more and more people and the group 
paid their salaries. He met Howard Bing- 
ham in Los Angeles and liked him, and 
Howard became the official photogra- 
pher. Then he added Archie Roberts as 
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a business manager and Dress Brossn 
Bundini as a son of general assistant 
and morale builder. I didn't mind. In 
fact. Dress ssas the cause of my getting a 
raise, because he ssas on the payroll at 
$.^00 a sseck and the group ssas embar* 
rassed about his making more than I did. 
so they winked it out by gising me more 
money, loo. 

As far as 1 kness. during the days be- 
fore ssc made the tight with Liston for 
the championship in Miami Beach. Clay 
ssas not a Black Muslim. Of course. I did 
not a.sk him any questions about his be- 
liefs. I think a lighter's religion is 
his own business, I've had some lighters 
for years and I couldn't tell you now if 
they arc Catholic. Baptist. McthiKlisi 
or what. It was a mailer lhal neser came 
up between us. 

The last fight we had before the lirst 
one with I .islon was against Henry Coop- 
er in London and Clay learned a lesson 
that came close to costing him his shot 
at the championship, You have to under- 
stand that Cooper is a giH)d tighter with 
about as lough a left hook as there is in 
the business. I tried tocxplain this loCas- 
sius but I don't think he look Cooper very 
seriously until Henry hit him with a left 
hix)k and knocked him down. Up until 
then he had been playing with Cooper 
and clowning, and Kill Favershum. who 
was at ringside, ran up to me and hol- 
lered. “Make h m stop that! He’s going 
to get killed!" 

The scam on the glove on Clay's right 
hand had split near the thumb in the first 
round, but I told Clay lo keep his hand 
shut and hide it. since the light was go- 
ing all his way. After the knockdown in 
the fourth. I hollered at the referee to 
come look at the glove and asked him to 
gel another one. They couldn't find an- 
other glove, but it delayed the light while 
they looked and gave Clay more time to 
pull himself together. You couldn't hear 
yourself for the booing, because at that 
time Clay was not very popular in Eng- 
land and the act he pul on before the 
fight did not help any. He had come into 
the arena wearing a royal red robe and 
he hud given Rudy a crown to put on his 
head when the tight wasover. He figured 
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Norman Rothschild in Popular Photography; 

"...in Amcochrome D/to... j brif^htnest and clarity shines forth. 

The neu' .■fnscochrotne f)/to has clean, unstained blacks... 

■with ."inscochrome D' 2 oo.,.fiet both snap and rich color... 

As u'ith the other .inscochrotnes, color rendition 
is very good...”. 

Michael Edelson in U. S. Camera: 

"Anscochrame ...has a rnelloiv ijuality alt itsoivn... 
flesh tones, in pariicular, come off so vccll and flattering 
that this emulsion would be my first choice when 
photographing any female . . .". 

Ed Scully In Modern Photography: 

. . you can realty savor the accosHplishment of OAF's new, 

ASA joo speed Anscochrotne.. . .For the hobbyist... 
this is his first chance to shoot color at exposure indexes 
faster than all but the fastest black-and‘U'bite films . . . 
this new film is a delightful surprise....” 

This is an ad for Anscochrome Film. 
The experts wrote it. 


These quotes arc only a small 
sample of the rave notices that 
we’ve been receiving month after 
month for Anscochrome* color 
slide film— Anscochrome in speeds 
of 50, too, 200, and 500. It's the best 
you can buy... 

We’re so proud of Anscochrome 


film that we’ve established the 
Anscochrome Red Box Film Club. 
When you've tried three rolls of 
Anscochrome film we'll give you 
the fourth roll free. 



Join the Anscochrome Red Box Film Club. When you buy 3 rolls of 
Anscochrome film you gel a 4th roll free. Available at these and other fine 
photographic stores. All K-Marts, E. d. Korvette, W. T. Grant, and Gibson. 
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“I happen to perspire other places 
besides under my arms. 



Sure you do. 

So why not use 
Mennen Deodorant 
BathTaic.it soothes, 
dries and protects 
the other 95% 
of you. 


Don't you?” 



SJwl IDEAS. 


Datsun! The powerful new idea in econ- 
omy compacts. 96 horsepower ... the 
top performer) Snappy 4-speed shift, 
or new automatic transmission, 
(optional.) 

Big car ride ... great stability ... 20°.'a 
extra road-hugging weight. And there's 
no "getting-used" to a Datsun . . . you're 
"at home” right away. 

Oatsun is a striking value, too. Delivered 
complete with bucket seats, vinyl inte- 
rior. padded dash, rich carpeting, heater 
& defrosters, windshield washers, lock- 
ing gas cap. oil filter. 4-ply whitewalls, 
outside mirror, etc. etc. Just two dealer 
options — radio, air conditioning. 



Dealers, parts 8. service coast to coast 



YOUR 
UNITED GIFT 

makes someone happy 

Reduce ^ 

locker-room 

athlete's ,/ 
foot with ) 7^*^ 

Dr. Scholl’s \ 
Solvex. 2 ) 

Ideal after shower protection. Solvex 
helps prevent athlete's foot infection. If 
it’s too late for prevention. Solvex kills 
fungi on contact, brings quick relief from 
itching, helps promote healing. In spray, 
powder, liquid, ointment. 
EVERYTKINa FOR FOOT CARE 
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that since he was in I nglaiui. u ith rosalls 
ami all. lie might as well show them 
that he was the king of iho kiscrs. 

B> ihe lime the referee (.Iceided In go 
on w ith the bout with Ihe damaged glose, 
(Tas was reads. I soent the time in the 
corner selling at him and calling him 
names and all he said ssas. "O.K.. -Vn- 
gie. He's gelling lired." 

'1 hen he ssent out aiul stopped Coo 
per in the fifth round. Xfler the bout I 
had to keep Ruds fri’in trsing tii pul the 
crown on his head. Wc miglil hase been 
mobised if he had done it. I svas pooped 
fora week after that light, but then I'm 
ssorn out for days after esers one of 
Clay's lights. 

Some of the 1 ngiish sporlswriters 
ssrote that I had slit Clay's glose with a 
ra/or when he came back to the corner 
after the fourth round, in order to delay 
the light and gise him lime to reeupci- 
ate, but that is not true. The glose split 
•along a scam in the lirst rounst and sonse 
of the padding began to come out. but it 
ssas not in a place that made any differ- 
cnee. Of course, it ssas consenient as an 
excuse when I needed it. Hut it was an 
accident no matter sshal anyone says 
I ssould neser purposely cut a glose. 

After the Cooper light sse waited to 
gel l.ist(>n. Clay loured buropc and 
fought a few exhibitions with his spar- 
ring partners and he was a big hit sshcr- 
eser he went. Sometimes he sseul.1 be 
scheduled to box four rounds, and he 
would be hasing so much fun he'd box 
SIX or sesen. In the afternoon he'd sit in 
the hotel room signing autographs, tise 
or six to a page in a kmseleaf notebook. 
I hen he'd tear the page in strips and 
pass them iHit aithe exhibitions. He near- 
ly got mobK’d in Sweden, but he ssas al- 
ways friendly and eourieoos and evers- 
one losod bim. 

Wben sse eamc back to the States I 
knew he ssas reads for I iston, I he 
preliminaries were oser aiul the big one 
ss-as next. 


Ne\i Week 

Dundee tellsexaelly what happened dur- 
ing tlie hssiencal weigh-in and eontro- 
scrsial Miami bout ssiili Sonny I iston. 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by MIKE RILEY 


NATIONAL LCAGUE 

This was the week Chicago (1-7) was sup- 
posed to make its move. And move the 
Cubs did — downward. While Manager Leo 
Durochcr was having his contract extended 
through 1969, Chicago dropped three of 
four games to the Cardinals and then ab- 
sorbed three straight defeats Ferguson Jen- 
kins, the Cubs' most dependable pitcher, 
dropped a 2-1 decision to the Braves. Chica- 
go runners died on the bases as the Cubs' 
run production slowed to a trickle- 17 in 
eight games. After Durochcr's team lost a 
doublcheadcr to the Cardinals in midweek, 
veteran Ernie Banks quipped, "Even the 
best of the world's finest jei airplanes run 
into some turbulence here and there. We'll 
fight back." Meanwhile sr. i.ouis I6-I ) was 
taking every advantage of the Cubs' slide. 
After that productive series in Chicago, 
the Cardinals returned home to take three 
games from the Reds. Lou Brock shed a bat- 
ting slump, knocking out 23 hits in 52 at 
bats, and Curt Flood's bat continued to 
boom. Bv the end of the week St. Louis had 
Its biggest lead of the season K>/^ games. 
SAN jRANCisco (6-0) movcd into second 
place behind the Cardinals, taking three 
games from the Mets. Juan Marichal and 
Gaylord Perry turned in complete games, 
and Willie Mays, after five weeks without a 
home run, contributed to their wins with 
career homers 556 and 557. atianta (5-2) 
Manager Billy Hitchcock held a clubhouse 
meeting ("The guys that want to hustle will 
play; the others will sit”), and the Braves 
opened their series against the Cubs with a 
showy display of power hitting- seven home 
runs, including two each by Cletc Boyer and 
Joe Torre. Cincinnati (2-4) u>ok two games 
from the Braves before running into St. 
Louis. Pitcher Jim Maloney produced a 2-0, 
three-hit shutout of the Braves, his 100th 


major league win but only the second time 
in 18 starts this season that he's gone the 
distance. Philadelphia (6-0) climbed over 
the .500 mark for the first time in five weeks 
as Tony Gonzalez' batting average soared 
inlo the .330s. Life in piTrsnuRoii (2-4) was 
not rosy for Danny Murtaugh, the Pirates' 
interim manager. Pitcher Pete Mikkelscn 
yielded five home runs and 15 runs in all 
in eight relief innings and was sold to the 
Cubs. Fnrk-ballcr ElRoy Face gave up win- 
ning runs in two straight appearances. lo.s 
ANGELES (1-5) continued to have hitting 
troubles. "We can't even bunt runs home." 
said Manager Walter Alston, hou.ston (2-4) 
collected two wins at the expense of new 
voRK (1-5), though the Mets stopped the 
Astros' seven-game winning streak. 

SUndings SiL 67 4t. $F S9-S0. Chi S9- 

St. All S6-49. Cm S7-S3. Phil SS-S). 

Pill S1.54. LA 47-59 Hou 47-63, NY 40-65 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

While the American League race continued 
in earnest with Chicago (2-3) still leading 
the chase. General Manager Ed Short of the 
While Sox dropped a novel idea in the lap 
of League President Joe Cronin. After his 
team was rained out of two straight games 
with the Orioles, the While Sox executive 
asked Cronin about the ptsssibiliiy of a twi- 
night doubleheuder in Baltimore on Mon- 
day. Only hitch was the Orioles already 
had a game scheduled with the Indians. 
Short suggested that they make it a three- 
team twi-nightcr with the Orioles meeting 
the While Sox in the first game and the 
Indians in the second. Cronin, following a 
week of intcricague meetings in Chicago, 
would have none of it and consigned the 
precedent-breaking plan to the scrap pile. 
The White Sox took two games from the 
Indians — one with a six-run ninth inning 


before the rains came, boston (3-S), a little 
overwhelmed at the thought of nearing first 
place, staggered its way through the week 
like a man with a hangover. The Red Sox, 
who had already lost the season scries to 
the Twins, opened the week at home with a 
4^1 win over Minnesota (4-2) before split- 
ting four games with the Athletics. Then 
the Twins beat Boston three times in Minn- 
esota and gained second place as Dick 
Williams' league-leading hitters collected a 
grand total of one run and eight hits. Minne- 
sota Pitcher Dean Chance hurleda 2-0 perfect 
game that is, a livc-inning, rain-shortened 
version. Asked afterward if he was disap- 
pointed it had rained. Chance said, "No. 
I w-as glad- All I wanted was the win." 
Chance's first no-hilteras a professional (he 
pitched 18 in high schtxil) kept Minnesota 
ahead of California (2-3). Ex-Onole 
Woodic Held continued to spark the Angels 
as he doubted home three runs in a 5 4 vic- 
tory over WASHiNt.roN 13-2). The Senators 
came back to beat the Angels the next day 
as Cap Peterson slammed a thrcc-run hom- 
er- DiTROiT (4-4) entered August as close 
to first place (four ganws behind) as it hud 
been in six years. The Tigers priK'ccded to 
lake three of four games from the Orioles 
before dropping three to Cleveland. Cleve- 
land (4-3) and Baltimore (3-3) continued 
to jockey for seventh place. The Baltimore 
ground crew failed for the second lime in 
two weeks to get the tarpaulin farther than 
the edge of the infield grass. Meanwhile 
KANSAS cirv (5-3) and new york (2-4) 
squared off at the end of the week to decide 
which would stay in the cellar. The A's cap- 
tured the first two games, and the 'T'ankces 
slid into 10th place momentarily. 


Standings Chi 59-45. M.nn 57-48. Bos 58- 
49 0«t 57-49 Cal 57-52. Wash 54 55 

Clay 50-58 Balt 48-57 NY 46-59 KC 48-62 


HIGHLIGHT 

The trade in the stretch it's become the stamp of 
the true pennant contender over the >ears. The man- 
ager surveys the bullpen or glances down the dugoul 
and decides (hat an experienced hitter or pitcher 
perhaps several years beyond his prime - might be just 
the thing needed to propel his championship-sccking 
team past the opposition and into the World Senes. 
The Chicago Cubs pulled off one of the first such 
deals in I'ii45 when SHNI.IKX) brought Hunk Borowy. 
then the New York Yankees' best pitcher, to the 
Windy City for the linal two months of the season. 
B>rowy collected it wins, and the Cubs made the 
World Series- During the days of Casey Stengel, 
the Yankees made such deals a yearly practice us 
Johnny Sain, John Mize and Jim Konslanly, among 


others, joined the Bombers for the tate-season World 
Scries Express. Stengers successor. Ralph Houk. pi- 
rated Pilcher Pedro Kamos away from Cleveland on 
waivers, and Ramos paved the way for u Yankee 
pennant in lUM This season the front-runners in 
the American League race have been practicing (he 
art. Though Eddie Sianky's While Sox were lead- 
ing the American League. Stanky and his general 
manager. Ed Short, decided something was missing 
Next thing anyone knew, .Short had Ken Boyef. 36. 
and Rocky Coluviio. 34. in Chicago for the stretch 
drive. The second place Red Sox got in the act last 
week and pried veteran Catcher F.lston Howard. 38, 
(ngfir) away from the Yankce.s. "We're looking for 
experienced players for the pennant drive," said Red 
Sox Manager Dick Williams. Then, almost as an 
afterthought, he noted. "Just as the White Sox arc." 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup o< th* sport* Inlormallon of th« week 


aoATiNO With three prcliminar>-he3i and 

j wcond-pliKc Knifh in (he final. HILLY S('HL 
MACMF-^R of Seal lie lolaled I.MM pnimi In easih 
Min ihe Gold Cup race lor unlimited h^drnplanc^ 
on Scalllc'v Lake Washmsion. 


, Louiitilic'i JIMMY tills scored a ninih- 
round TKO o>cr Philadctpliia'N Lcou*. Marlin, and 
San hranciKo'i THAO SPI NC't R upeci Chicj 
go's Frnie Terrell, the ^-1 futonie, with 4 unaiii- 
rm<u> decimon afler 12 ruuniN al HnusinnS Astro- 
dome Ipiigr lit 

KUSTLR MATHIS, the unhealeii 2,l->'Car-olJ 
heavyweight from Grand Rapids, Mich , stretched 
his victory streak i« 20 and his knockout rcs'ord to 
14 when he floored Irish WayiK Heath ofOklahoma 
City in the fifth round of a scheduled Itl-roonder in 
I os Angeles 

rOOTBALk The (iRI.t S BA> PAtlsIKS shut 
out Ihe College All-Stars for the second year in a 
row. 27 0. al Chicago's Soldier field (pun- Ihi 

GOte US Open Champion JACK NICkIMS 
shell a final-round fiH for a Y2-holr lO-under-par lo 
ijI of 274 to win the SI02,00(I Western Opv-n in Chi- 
sago h> two strokes oscr Ooiig Sanders 

HABNESS MACING ( aRI IM I lk>l 411). driven hv 
Kill) Haiighion, rushed awas with ihe ixu.twi Ma 
lurily Trot at Chicago's Sporisiiian's Park, beating 
Governor Armhro h> sesen lenglhs 
With Boh I arringion. the nation's leadingdriscr, >n 
Ihe sulks. DASCINt, DAVTO tS^ till rased to a 
neck sieiory over Hope Time in if.e J.RI.lkM) (kn- 
cral "Mad" Anthony I ree l oi-AII Inviiaiional Pace 
al Brandywine, while the favored llt-ycar-old New 
island espairiale, Cardigan lias, m his hrsi race in 
seven weeks, finished last in the live-horse field 

HORSE RACING Mrs idilh Manvt. ill's DAMAS 

CL'S (S3.b0>. NSillic Shoemaker up. gained his sev- 
enth slakes victory of Ihe veason and strengthened 
his claim lo the l->ear-old crown when be defeated 
In Reality bs seven lengths in the S120,000 Aii-cn- 
can Derhv al Arlington Park The hay coil's tiiTK' 
of 1 4r>s^ SCI a track record lor the I ■> miles 
Whcalles Stable's STUl'lNDOls (ShWIi. wiih 
Lddie Belmonte aboard, turned in a track record ot 
I 4« I in winning the IS-mile $<h.200 Whiloev 
Slakes al Sjraloga hs a neck over lieorgs- I) 
W'iderter's fasoresT King Twice. 

Morida-hrcd SLKPi 1 |SU4()|. Thoni.is I e( lairs 
suppicmcntarv cniry, upset las.ired What a Pleasure 
h> two lenglhs m the sis-lurlong SI2(I.7II< Sapling 
sprint for 2-)'ear-o]ds at Monnioulh Park 


mOTOR SPORTS Pt Tl R Rt VSON of New York 
Cits, driving a Mercury-Cougar, won Ihe 250-mile 
Trans-Am Sedan Race in Loudon. N H ipagr 5A| 
New Zealand's l>l SIS HUl.MI strengthened his 
lead for the world driving championship when he 
drivse his Kcpct'-Brahham an average 101 4 mpli 
over rhe winding Nurhurgring cirvuir in Adenau. 
healing his boss. Jack Brabham of Australia, hy 40 
seconds in Ihc West German Grand Priv 
DK K HI ICHI.KSOS' of Camden. S.C averaged 
122.2X6 mph in his 1967 I ord I airlane ai the NAS- 
C AR Oivie 500 in AllaniH and finished nearly a Up 
ahead ol Plymviuth [Trivcr Paul fioldsmith for his 
first niaior speedwas sutorv 

PAN-AMERICAN GAMES The I.T-das compcti- 
non ended in Winnipeg. Man with the L S team 
gaining a record total ol 120 gold, b.i silver and 44 
hron/c medals in second-place Canadas 12 27 42 
ll'ugrlKi Thel S was overwhelming in Ihe swim- 
ming and diving linjis, wiih 2X firsts in 22rscnts and 
II world rccorvh. including C ATM li-\L.L's lOo- 
meler hreasisirokc mark II 14 Hi, ClALDIA 
KOI H V 400-oicler individual niedlev record 
('0971 and M,\HK SPlIZ'v lOO-mcler butterfly 
mark ('6 2| In irack ii wav another near sweep for 
live U S risen and women a' they gained .iO gold 
medals out ol a prvssihle " .ind set 15 P.in- 
Anscrivan records The men's 4<X»-mc1er-rclas team 
ol l ari Mc( ulloch. Jerry Bright. Ron Copeland and 
Willie Turner cijualcd the listed world iccord ol 
0 19. while Paii-\iM marks were broken h> lAKI 
MvfLLIOCM in the llO-mcier hurdles (0 12 4|. 
JOHN ( ARI OS in Ihe 2tN).mclcr run |20 5l. VAN 
NtlSON m (Ik '.IMMk-nK-Icr (1 2 47 4). RAIPII 
BOSTON in Ihe hroad lunip |27' 22y'l BOH 
SI A(>KI Ninthcpolesaullllfi I'i lill I TOOMt S 
in Ihc decalhlor (wilh sesen ol 10 firsts for H.044 
points I, I LI ANOR MONTGOMI RYinlhe wom- 
en's high jump (S' 10" I and BARBARA fRII-D- 
RICH in Ihe women's lasclin (174-9*1 The US 
haseball team dethroned delcnding champion 
Cuba lor ils first gold medal ever, the men's basket- 
ball leain ((M>k iis lifih straight liile. the rowers 
gained sis of seven gold medals, and Ihe men's waler 

hall learns won 'heir events 

SHEET SHCOTING JAMIS HI 1.1 OWN ol Lack- 
land All I orcc Base. Icsas won Ihe 12-gauge liile 
hv shallcring 4|li straight clay targeis. then gained 
■ he men's overall lille at Ihc world skcel champion- 
ships in Savannah 111 IT rOl RKHAKhA. 
ROWDIN JR alvo ol lackland, took the 20- 
gauge title when he won a vhcHsl-iilT with John 
Clark ot AbileiK. Tevas after a 220-iargci match 


week, while ATI ANT A 1 121 1 drew two games, 2- 2 
with Ihe Bays and I I with NEW YORK (IIK) 
PITTSBURGH (1141 briefly ended a nine-game 
wintess string when Dielcr Perau booled in two goals 
within SIS minutes for a 4 1 victory over Los Ange- 
les. The Phantoms then started another sireak with 
a 2 1 losx to New York PHII ADLLPHIA |II6| 
traded places with Pittsburgh after a 2 2 (te with 
Oakland and a 2 I vKiory over Los Angeles. In the 
Western Division Ihc standings did not change. 
Oakland limi defeated Tonsnto 2 O after tying 
Philadelphia. ST 1 OUlS (125) lost to CHICAGO 
(116) whK'h earlier had tied Toronto 2 2; LOS 
ANGELTS (102) dropped tvso; and TORONTO 
(99) lied one. lost one 

SWIMMING Seieran inicrnalional com|velilor ADA 
KOK. of 1 he Nciherlands, cul her own world rec- 
ord fur ihc 2(KV-mctcr huiicrfly hs 2.H seconds with 
a clocking ol 2.22 ' al the Dutch National swim- 
ming championships in Groningen 

TRACK A FIELD In Mosci w 26-year-isld VaI- 
f N f INA BOI .SH0\ a heliered Mrnon Pal Jones's 
women's 200-melcr world hurdle mark with a time 
of 27 2 al Ihe All-.Sosiei games 

WEIGHT LIFTIHG I hree world marks were csceeded 
at the All-Sovicl (Jlvmpics in Mv'seow as Russian 
Heavy weigh! I I ONI I) / H ABO 1 1 NSK Y raised his 
own record h> hall a pound with a .2H6V^-pounO 
snatch, and I sionian Middle Heavyweight JAN 
T Al TS increaved Ihe division total lilt to I.I07K 
pounds aOci a world icrK mark of 426^ 

MILEPOSTS SASIID As head track coach at 
Western Illinois Umserviiy, SIANl t'\ WRKiHt, 
44, head coach al Icsas Soulhern lor Ihe past 16 
se.irs Wright, president ol the NAIA track and 
f leld ( oaches' Association and a member of both 
Ihc U S coaching staff at Ihe Pan-American Games 
and Ihc U S Olympis Irack and field C'ommiltee 
guided ihe Tigers to the NASA championships in 


e lea, 


igue li 
Dick 


IRADVD Yankee Veteran Catcher (ISTON 
HOWARD. 2K. to (he llosiiin Red Sov lor (he 
waiver price of $20,01)0 plus (wo voung players yet 
to he nansed Howard, the American I eague's Most 
Y'aluahle Player m 1962, played in nine W'orliJ Series 
and nine All-Siar (lanves during hi\ 1 2 years with 
the Yankees He had a career balling average ol 
.279 with 161 hunve runs and 72< Rflls. while his 
best seasrsn was I9M. when he hit 24X with 21 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



Gnec YOST JR., a 10- 
>car-old piichcr tor ihc 
Na/arcth (Pa.) Indians 
who had un K-2 won-loss 
record and a .WHi hai- 
ling tivcrage this SLMSon. 
lotvscd hisTouHh MO-hit- 
lerllO n, K 0.4 0. X Ol 
in leading his Na/arclh 
Pals Ansencun League 
team to a Ih-2 record 
and the league title. 


LENNART HEDMARK. 
a Swedish student ui 
C'al Slate (Los Angeles i 
who broke his coun- 
to's29->'ear-olddccath- 
lon mark last year with 
6.973 points, lalalcd 
7.175 at Ihe SPAAT 
championships m Cul- 
ver City. Calif, lo win 
Ihe meet and break his 
national record again. 



MARY LOU GRAHAM 
Ol Miami led the L.S 
to seven of eight possi- 
ble titles ui Ihc InviiU' 
tional Bow ling Tourna- 
nicnt of the Amcritas 
in Miami w hen she 
climbed from third to 
first place with a final 
four-game sclofXO.tand 
becameihe women'sull- 
cvenls champion. 


GLEN FRANKLIN, Scw 

Mevico's 1965 Nation- 
al C'alf-Ropiitg Cham- 
pion. scored (he higgest 
single win in Cheyenne 
history when he earned 
S5,(U9 for Ihc calf-rop- 
ing event at Cheyenne's 
classic rodeo. W'lihaio- 
tal orS20.020. Pranklin 
is on his way to his sec- 
ond national title 





GARY BOROS, (he son 
of i on I judcrdale Pro 
Gollcr Julius, shot a l(>- 
hole total of 5X at Orlan- 
do's Rio Pmar C ountry 
Club the same course 
on which his father won 
the Honda ( ilrusOpcn 
last March lo lake Ihe 
b<»>s' 6-7 division tro- 
phy al Ihe National Pee 
\N ee tournament. 


RAT BERGIN, |fi, 4 
skaicr for the L orl 
Worth roller club, 
beat Iowa's Tom Jur- 
gens 10 set a U-S mark 
in the mile and take Ihe 
junior bos s' speed dis i- 
sion al the North Amer- 
ican championships in 
Lincoln. Neb Pat's 
team also won Ihc high- 
potni trophy. 
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WJTole the readers take over 


REPRESENTATIVE VIEW 

Sirs: 

] like lo lake ihis iipporiuniis in 

commend Sports Illusiratid and John 
I nderwtHHJ for an cxcclleni s.tor> . Be.yf Kept 
Secreti lJune 12 ). This article was unques- 
(iunabl> one of the best m-dcplh stones on 
the decathlon that I have c%cr read. 

I would also like lo comment on another 
stors on the national AAli track and licid 
meet held in llakersfield. Calif., which is 
l(K'aied in the center of the congressional 
district I represent (See >'«»« Later. Jim 
Ryun. Jul> 3). The author. Pete Axthelm. 
described Bakerslield m some rather uncom- 
plimcntar> terms and has aroused some 
concerned citi/cns m this great city. Bakers- 
licld IS a fine, growing community I doubt 
that very many people who sisii Bakerslield 
remember u for its hard-sisaged waitresses. 
Perhaps in the author's effort to color his 
story he spent too much time behind his 
typewriter and not enough out meeting the 
friendly people and enjoying the wonderful 
hospitality of this gracious community. 

Ripri.sistativi IjtiH Matiiivs 

U.S. Congress 
S\ ashington 

SLIPPERY BUSINESS 
Sirs. 

The article by Merman Weiskopf on the 
spit ball ( The hifiiniiiii\ Spiiier, July .31 ) was 
very informative and entertaining Appar- 
ently the repeal-vs. -enforce controversy will 
go on. hut I would like lo comment on the 
supposed nonenforceahility of the rule It 
scents to me that Cal Hubbard and the um- 
pires are merely evading the issue by saying 
that It IS impossible to prme that a pitcher 
IS throwing a spitler. True, but so what',' 
Neither is it possible to prose that a runner 
Is tagged out on a close play, but the umpire 
makes a decision just the same, and no proof 
IS involved. More lo the point, the umpire 
cun hardly prove that a pitcher is throwing 
a bcanball, but tines are assessed not mfre- 
gucnily. Certainly an mierprciation of the 
rules IS involved, but any such interpreta- 
tion must be preceded by ajudgnKiit on the 
pan of the umpire that a given rule must 
be applied in the first place. 

Thus the umpire's traditional plea that 
the rule cannot be enforced is woefully 
weak. It can and should he enforced the 
same us any other rule of the game as long 
as It remainsu rule, which isn't long. I hope. 

RociIRs \N'. Ri udiso 

Nashville 

Sirs: 

Once again you have succeeded in re- 
minding your female subscribers that under- 
standing the realm of baseball takes not 


only a brave heart but a strong stomach 
as well. 

OiAst H BASsorri 

Ravena. N Y. 

Sirs; 

I found The hi/ami>ii\ Sparer guile in- 
teresting. Bui I was s<vmewhat amused by 
the mention of Gil Hodges and his letter to 
League President Jvk Cronin. 

I remember Preacher Roe and the article 
concerning him (SI. July 4. 1955). I was an 
avid Brmiklyn fan and. if mv memory is cor- 
rect. the article stated that Preacher Rise 
often had Oil Hodges load up the ball for 
him 1 wonder why Mr Hodges had such a 
change of heart. 

Wti.LiAM M. .SufK Jr. 

Webster, N.V. 

• It was not Hodges but Pcc Wee Reese. 
But Roc did say in the same article that 
Hodges was on the receiving end of 
some wet throws to first. KD. 

RESPECTABLE SENATORS 
Sirs: 

I or the first time in niv seven-year career 
as a Senator fan a .Sports iLLOsiRAito writ- 
er has been conjplimentary (Basibali's 
W itK. July 31 ), A.s I write this the Nats arc 
winning the Iblh of 21 games that iiHik 
them from Inst to sixth (no. il just ended. 
Nats 3, Angels 2, making two nights in a 
row over the red-hot Angels). The .Senators 
don't hammer oul. steal or bomb the oppo- 
sition lo gel their runs. How they do it is 
beyond the power of research and observa- 
tion. The team balling average is a little 
over .220. the leading hitter is at .2fil 
and the only representative to the All-Star 
Ciamc (Casanova) did not play. True. Prank 
Howard is a leader in the home-run de- 
parimcni. hui he has hit all but a couple of 
his titanic blasts with no one on base. Tlterc 
are many things wrong with the Senators, 
but an inability to outscore the other team 
isnot oneufthem Pans are aching for atten- 
tion in this lime of civic glory. Do we get it ' 
pRir Hi sivu)! 

Annandale, N'a. 

NOT IN 

Sirs: 

Summer Surler\ hiwile Hu»aii (July 24) 
isthc first maga/inc article that has ever pro- 
voked me enough to retaliate. I'm sure the 
author enjoyed visiting Hawaii lo find the 
In crowd, hut the group that Dan Jenkins 
described can be found every warm summer 
day at the California beaches. And at many 
-like T Street in San Clemente, or at the 
Huntington cliffs or Malibu- there are few 
40-year-old tourists to spoil things with 


ihcir umbrellas and beach balls and rubber 
rafts. How come Mr. Jenkins surfaced in 
Hawaii instead of any of these «>lhcr places’’ 
And his In language man, it was Out w hen 
"Kookic" Byrnes left 77 Sun\ei Strip. 

PaTRK’K fiASAltl 

Corona, Calif. 

NOT “CARGANDO LA SUERTE“ 

Sirs: 

Ole for the article by im u/tciomulo seno 

John McCormick {Ten Toreros in Am/ 
o! a RuU. July 24 ), f)ne reads so much non- 
sense on bullfighimg usually ignorant 
praise of f l Cordobes that it is welcome 
indeed to find something so wcD-wntten and 
knowledgeable. Mr. McCormick put his 
linger on the main trouble with modern bull- 
fighting lack of the wro />r<ov» and made 
very accurate estimates of most of the to- 
reros en actiio today. 

W'c subscribe completely to Mr McCor- 
mick's nomination of both Paco Camino 
and Antonio Ordbfte/ as No. Is. But the 
aYudado por alto being executed by Ordd- 
ne/ m the picture is not a good example He 
IS miles away from the bull and not cargan 
do la suerte. We would have welcomed a 
stronger condemnation of HI Cordobev. but 
«>or only quarrel with McCormick's esti- 
mate of toreroy is his view of Santiago Mar- 
lin (P.l Viti). He need never smile, as far as 
we're concerned, to he the honrado torero 
and first-rate killer that he is. His technique 
IS not degenerating, and he fights no more 
Salamanca sheep than any of the other top 
boys. We have seen him light excellently 
with bulls of great casta, as well as gelling 
faenas oul of tnansos de \olemnidad. 

Jons AND IlfANOR Mc(lt'SKtY 
Alton. Ill 

CASH ON DELIVERY 
Sirs: 

The recent squabble between the touring 
golf professionals and their own orgam/a- 
iion, the PGA (SroRtt ARD. July 31). impels 
this disillusioned golfing huff to seek some 
clarification on one point. The public gen- 
erally understands that those who are quali- 
fied for appearance on the tour have the op- 
tion of skipping tournaments I-'or several 
years now Messrs. Palmer. Nicklaus and 
Player have bypassed our anitual 5(K) tour- 
namcnl despite the fad that Owner Tony 
Hillman has invested untold thousands in a 
complete redesigning and beefing up of (he 
kscal Speedway Golf Club layout, where ihe 
300 IS played. Pvery professional in this 
year's 5(K) signed a plaque praising Mr. Mill- 
man for having provided one of the most 
challenging courses in the country. 

Cooperation of the P(jA. the owners of 
golf courses where tournaments arc held. 

runiinued 
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television sponsors and millions of golfing 
nuts built the tour to its present height. Is 
It out of place to suggest that Messrs. Palm- 
er, Nicklaus and Player have acquired an 
aura of public property? And that enlight- 
ened self-interest demands that they "show" 
at all points on the official tour at least once 
every other year? Any other course of action 
is unfair to local tournament committees 
(including our own) that arc subjected to 
apparently cavalier treatment. 

Don't these gentlemen realize they're 
throwing rotten eggs back at the geese who 
lay the golden ones? 

Jons S. BLttCKER Jr. 

Indianapolis 

DONS AND DENVER 

Sirs: 

In my opinion Alfred Wright's article on 
the PGA championship (T>^•o Dons in Quest 
of a Title, July 31 ) sounds condescending, to 
say the least, to the held, to the top two 
finishers and to the PGA members. The 
PGA championship field mu.st be consid- 
ered the best of the four major golf events. 
It is composed of the finest professional 
golfers and the finest golf professionals. 

How can either Don January or Don 
Massengale be classed as a nonentity? Mas- 
sengalc won two events on the 1966 tour. 
In 1967. prior to the championship, Jan- 
uary had won more than $33, (kX), includ- 
ing a third place at the U.S. Open. And 
at Columbine both were playing the same 
golf course under the same conditions as 
the superstars. 

Behind every one of the "white shoe bri- 
gade” stands at least one PGA member as 
full or part-time in.structor. These "leathery, 
put-upon characters" have been the past 
pioneers of the present multimillion-dollar 
lour. Today they arc responsible for the 
PGA School for Approved Tournament 
Players and. thereby, for the superstars of 
tomorrow in ease Nicklaus. Palmer and 
Casper don't last forever. 

Buck WiiiTt 

Hollywood. Fla. 

Sirs; 

I was very disappointed that some scribes 
are still trying to sell Denver short as a 
sports city. Despite flash floods that in sum- 
mer occasionally wash away si/uble chunks 
of the western states, scaring heat, hailstones 
the size of go'f bulls and gun-toting spevta- 
tors (really members of the Arapahoe Coun- 
ty sheriff's posse), the 49th PGA golf tourna- 
ment was a record show at Denver. 

Although apparently not worthy of men- 
tion, the tournament grossed SS(X),0(X>. The 
opening-day attendance of 17.000 and the 
second day crowd of 17,250 set new PGA 
records. Weekend crowds of IS. 785 and 
22,390 were also new attendance figures. 


Even the Monday gallery of 7.500 was the 
largest ever to watch a PGA playoff. 

Columbine Country Club's course also 
proved worthy of the top pro golfers. Don 
January's and Don Massengale's low’ 72- 
hole totals of 281 tied a record high score 
for a PGA meet since the event was changed 
from match to medal play in 1958. 

Ji.M Benton 

Denver 

SUPERFLUOUS COURAGE? 

Sirs: 

William Ncglcy states (hat "A bow hunt- 
er who is willing to take the gamble is more 
courageous than most men" (BVrA Only a 
Bow and Bold Belief, July 31). It seems 
that his type of superfluous courage is out 
of place in our troubled society. John Stein- 
beck. talking of this same unnecessary cour- 
age in bullfighting, said (SI. Dee. 20, 1965): 
"1 have yet to hear of a bullfighter who has 
taken a dangerous political stand, who has 
fought a moral battle unless its horns were 
shaved." What docs it matter if a man is 
courageous enough to kill a wild animal 
with only a primitive weapon? What docs 
matter is if a man is courageous enough to 
help another man. 

JoKS M. Gartland 

Madison. Wis. 

Sirs: 

For Pete's sake, six and a h.ilf hours to 
kill a rhinoceros! I couldn't finish Mr 
Negicy's story, but 1 assume (hat killing 
the elephant took 30 days. 

Leg L. I.ANNtMi 

Mystic, Conn. 

NO SPORT 

Sirs: 

1 was upset after reading in ScoRtcARD 
(July 24) that (he musk ox might be hunted 
as a trophy . I cannot see how an animal (hut 
won't move if you walk up to tl can be 
called a trophy when dead. 

James Anderson 

Yorktown, Va. 

• Canadian olTkials agree. Last week 
Dr. J. S. Tenet, deputy director of the 
Canadian Wildlife Service and an au- 
thority on (he animals, said: "There is 
absolutely no sport aspect to shixrting a 
musk ox." Canceled was a trip to Elles- 
mere Island of a party of hunters and 
photographers. They were to shoot two 
musk oxen for a biologist w ho had per- 
mission to lake them for scientific study. 
Also the Northwest Territories Council, 
the Canadian government agency in- 
volved. has postponed action on the pro- 
posal to permit hunters to kill 32 musk 
o.xcn from the herds on Ellesmere Island 
and at Resolute Bay following nation- 
wide protests. EI>. 


Now' Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 

And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 

Science ha.s found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases to volieve 
pain, itching: and shrink hemorrhoids. 
In ca.se after ease doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain, actual re- 
duction took place. The secret is I'rep- 
aratinn H’. It also soothes irritated 
tissues and helps prevent further in- 
fection, Just ask for Preparation II 
Ointment or Suppositories. 
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Why do millions upon 
millions of motorists 
add 8TP to their oil? 

For the same reasons the 
winners of most every race 
oar event have STP on 
their side. 

Because STP' Oil 
Treatment improves the 
clinging power of motor oil 
to lubricate an engine far 
better than oil alone can. 

Because STP makes oars 
(old. new, ftSO.OOO super oars. 
SI. 600 foreign ears) run 
smoother, cooler, quieter — 
and longer. 


Get your oar running 
racer-sharp. Get STP at your 
gasoline service station. Just 
pour it in. And let 'er purr. 

And for a free STP decal, 
write STP, 12S-Y Oakton St.. 
Des Planes. 111. 60018 
Because even if your 
mechanical knowledge of 
race oars is confined to 
tuning in a Saturday 
afternoon sport special, who 
could tell with STP on 
your side. 

A ScicntificaMy Tested Product 
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The racer's edge 




Honda shapes the world of wheels You wonder how they do it. 20 models 

so cool and calculating. Any one of 'em would make an ideal companion. Low upkeep. Faithful 
service. Spectacular performance. That famous Honda four-stroke engine won five out of five 
'66 Grand Prix Championships. 50cc to 500cc. A world’s record. That’s Honda’s bag. You've got to 
respect it. See your Honda dealer for a safety demonstration ride. 

You meet the nicest people on a Honda. 




